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ABSTRACT 

A two-^year study is reported of the transfer of two 
literacy skills^ narrative comprehension and learning from text^ from 
elementary school children's first language (Spanish) to their second 
(English). For each skilly the primary research question was the 
degree to which the students* first lanouage (lI) performance was 
predictive of their second language (L2) performance^ Subjects were 
from bilingual education programs in two southern California school 
districts^ in kindergarten through sixth grade^ Comparison groups of 
monolingual English-speaking students were used*. Students answered 
comprehension questions about modified versions of Aesop*s fables*. 
General results indicate that for both skills/ use of previously 
acquired knowledge is about the same for Ll and L2i. This is limited 
only by the child'^s code breaking skills for L2^ in listening 
comprehension for younger subjects^ and in reading comjprehension for 
older children*. Once the basic parsing skills are acquired^ the 
higher order comprehension processes are similar^ whether material is 
presented in Ll or L2^ Com]parisons with monolingual English-speaking 
students indicate no negative effect of dealing with both Spanish and 
English in school*. There was some indication that bilingual students 
with training in Spanish as a second language were slightly more 
proficient in English than their monolingual counterparts^ In 
addition r English performance of the students of English as a second 
language equaled that of their monolingual counterparts by the fourth 
grade, and Ll performance of the two groups was equivalent at all 
levelSi. Pedagogical implications are discussed*. (MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 

The acquisition of literacy skills by elementary school students involves 
two primary components. One component involves those skills necessary to deter- 
mine the identity of the words !n the message. A second component involves those 
skills necessary to convert the words into a meaningful message. This second 
component is the one on which this project focussed. Specifically, in order for 
a message to be meaningful, the individual words in that message must have 
meaning and the collective meaning of the string of words must be determined. 
The process of getting meaning is heavily reliant on the knowledge that an indi- 
vidual brings to the task and on hot^ that knowledge is used. An important issue 
for students learning a second language is the utilization of knowledge acquired 
in a first language when a message in a second language ts to be comprehended. 

During the two year period of this project, we conducted empirical research 
designed to ameliorate the scarcity of basic research on the acquisition of 
coanitive/ academic literacy skills and the developmental time course of this 
Process for individuals whose first language is not English. We concentrated our 
efforts on two types of literacy skills that are integral to the process of 
schooling: narrative comprehension and learning from text. For both of these the 
primary question was the degree to which the performance in a student's primary 
language (11) was predictive of that student's performance in the second 
language (L2). Students who were participating in bilingual education programs 
in two school districts in southern California were the subjects of the experi- 
mental work. LI was Spanish for all of the students who had been classified as 
non-English proficient upon entrance to schoo,. Grades kindergarten through 
sixth were represented in the sample. A small number of first, second and f^fth 
graders who were enrolled in the bilingual program were studying Spanish as a 
second language (SSL). In addition to these two-language students, comparison 
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groups of monolingual English students were also included in the experimental 
work, thus providing the basis for a variety of additional comparisons of 
literacy skills. 

The specific literacy skills that we assessed varied with the Qrade levels 
of the students, however all students recalled and answered comprehension 
questions on the presented material. The younger students listened to the pre- 
sented material whereas the older students read it. Narrativ* comprehension war 
assessed through the use of modified versions of Aesop's fables. Learning from 
text skills were assessed through the use of descriptive, informational passa- 
ges. Students in bilingual programs worked with some texts in Spanish and others 
of comparable structure but diffi?rent content in English. Monolingual st .dents 
worked only with English language texts. 

The general results of both the narrative comprehension and learning from 
text studies indicate that the use of previously acquired knowledge is similar 
in both Ll ^nd 12. When students have available the appropriate background 
information, this knowledge is brought to bear in about equal degrees for input 
in either Ll or in L2. The use of this knowledqe is limited by the degree to 
which a child has mastered code breaking skills for L2. When students are just 
beginning English as a second language fESL) or SSL, auditory parsing skills are 
not sufficient for the identification of the individual words. Thus, using 
knowledge to determine the collective meaning of the individual words cannot 
proceed. Similarly, during the initial phases of English reading, knowledge of 
the orthography is a prereguisite to the identification of the individual words 
and to the construction of the collective meaning. However, once basic parsing 
skills have been acguired, higher order comprehension processes are similar, 
repardles of whether the material is presented in Ll or in L2. Comparisons with 
the performance of monolingual English students indicated no negative effects of 
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dealing with both Spanir.h and English in school. There was some indication that 
the SSL students were slightly more proficient in English than their monolingual 
English peers. Furthermo^'^e, performance of the ESL students in English was 
equivalent to that of the* monolingual English students by fourth grade and per- 
formance in Ll (Spanish for the ESL students, English for the monolinguals and 
SSL students) was equivalent at each grade level. 

There are two important educational implications of the results of this 
project. With respect to assessment of language proficiency, thp different 
comprehension measures yield different estimates of the level of proficiency in 
L2, as well as in Ll. Generally speaking, questions lead to an earlier estimate 
of proficiency than do recall tasks. Thus, the type of measure used to determine 
a student's level of proficiency must be carefully chosen to reflect the range 
of activities that the student will be asked to perform in L2. Second, there is 
a clear and positive relationship between language proficiency in Ll and 
language proficiency in L2: after an initial acquisition phase of the parsing 
rules for L2, comprehension performances in Ll and L2 reflect similar levels of 
literacy. The world knowledge that a student acquires through Ll can be applied 
to understanding new Information that is received in either Ll or L2. Thus, con- 
tinuing with Ll instruction concurrent with initial acquisition phases of L2 is 
a sound instuctional practice. 



I. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

A primary goal of the educational enterprise is to foster the attainment of 
literacy. The concept and definition of literacy is context sensitive and 
changes with the demands of the societal context of education (Resnick & 
Resnick, 1977). In addition, the educational system serves a heterogeneous popu- 
lation, comprised of many cultural groups and subgroups. In response to demands 
for equality of educational opportunity, bilingual education programs emerged as 
a means of facilitating English language literacy in minority language popula- 
tions. These programs have been developed and evaluated and sometimes disbanded 
in the absence of empirical research that addresses the developmental time 
course of the acquisition of cogn itive/ academic literacy skills for individuals 
whose first language is not English (Krashen, Long & Scarcella, 1979). 

The experimental work that we conducted addressed a general question 
regarding first and second language literacy skills in one minority language 
population, native Spanish speakers. The question was the nature of the cir- 
cumstances under which individuals could utilize information already acquired 
and in memory in the process of understanding new, incoming information in more 
than one language fDornic, 1979). We viewed this guestion as one of primary 
inportance since literacy skills involve the ability to appropriately access and 
utilize old knowledge in trying to learn and remember new information. 
Understanding oral language and written text involves an interaction between 
what an individual already knows about the world and the new information in the 
language input. Thus prior knowledge plays an important role in the acguisition 
of new information about the world fe. g.. Brown, 1975; Tyler 6 Voss, 1982; 
Voss, Vesonder, 6 Spilich, 1980). 

Of particular concern in minority lar^guage populations is the degree to 
which knowledge that can be used with the first language fll) is also used with 
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the second language (L2). The reverse is also of concern, especially in school 
aaed populations. It is important to uiderstand whether information that was 
initially acquired through one of the languages is available for subseguent com- 
munications in only one language or in either languaae. The issue of knowledge 
utilization was investigated in two types of instructional contexts. The first 
context was narrative comprehension. This investigation comprised a major por- 
tion of our efforts on this project and constitutes Section II of this report. 
The second instructional context was a content-area or reading-to-learn task. 
This work is described in Section III of this report. 
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II. NARRATIVE COMPREHENSION IN FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGES: 
UNDERSTANDING FABLES PRESENTED IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH 



A large amount of research points to the importance of the narrative 
in the lives of children. The narrative form originated in the oral tradi- 
tion^ prior to the invention of writing systems. Narratives were a primary 
mechanism for preserving and transmitting the history of a culture. A 
relatively fixed structure for the narrative developed^ probably to make 
such tales easier to remember. As writing systems evolved^ the functions 
of narratives broadened to include entertainment as well as the communica- 
tion of societal values and mores. As with the evolution of man in gener- 
al^ narratives have an early place of importance In the development of a 
child. Along with conversation and dialogue^ narrative stories are among 
the first types of organized language to which the child is exposed. Many 
three and four year olds also attempt to produce their own narratives and 
often do it very well. 

Children's experiences with narratives lead to the acquisition of 
knowledge of the typical form of these stories and to familiarity with the 
sorts of situations^ events and themes comprising the content (e.g.^ 
Mandler 6 Johnson* 1977; Poulsen* Kintsch* Kintsch & Premack* 1979). These 
outcomes are important components in the development of literacy and in 
beginning reading instruction. Often* the first written language children 
see is dialogue and this is quickly followed by short* narrative stories. 
The process of comprehending these stories* in part* depends on using pre- 
viously acquired knowledge to encode the message and to later retrieve it. 
Knowledge of narrative content and form may be particularly important in 
children's ability to produce organized language* whether in oral or writ- 
ten form (Stein 6 Trabasso* 1982). 

B 



For the monolingual English speaker, knowledge acquired through oral 
language experiences prior to school entrance has been in English and there 
is no is^ of the applicability of these experiences to written English. 
Barring some type of cognitive and/or languaQe disability, the child uses 
this knowledge base in the classroom. For the native Spanish speaker, 
knowledge acquired through oral language experiences prior to schoo** en- 
trance has generally been in Spanish. A significant amount of research has 
addressed the question of whether bilinguals have language-specific knowl- 
edge systems or a common s.ystem (e.g., Caramazza & Brones, 1979, 1980; 
Kintsch, 1970; Lopez & Young, 1974). While the evidence appears to favor 
the common system interpretation, (Domic, 1979; Macnamara, 1967; 
McCormack, 1977), we feel this is a problematic empirical issue. Rather, 
the important issues concern the circumstances under which previously 
acquired knowledge is used in dealing wifh new language input, whether 
Spanish or English. Our project examined children's understanding of 
narratives, the degree to which knowledge available in the child's first 
languaqe is used in understanding second language input, and the relation- 
ship between knowledge utilization in two languages as children become 
bilingual and acquire aae-appropriate literacy skills. In this research, 
we used a Particular type of narrative text to examine these questions: 
Aesop's fables. 

This type of narrative has at least three characteristics that make it 
a qood starting place. Aesop's fables are part of the literary tradition 
of both Spanish and English cultures CBravo-Villasante, 1973; Childcraft, 
1973) and are therefore familiar to each culture. By familiar to each 
culture, we mean that there are commerically available collections of these 
fables in both English and Spanish, for example F^ulas Bilinques (Sanchez- 
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Davis, 1975). In addition, two of the Calif^^rnia state-adopted Spanish 
language reading curricula include fables among the reading selections 
(e.g. Amato & Lopez del Bosque, 1977; Schmitt, 1978). Note however, that 
the fables included in these reading texts are not the same as the par- 
ticular fables that were used in the present research. Furthermore, 
educational researchers have used narratives in the assessment of language 
proficiency in bilingual and monolingual children Ce.g.^ Cohen^ 1975; John^ 
Horner & Serney^ 1970; Lambert 6 Macnamara^ 1969). In fact^ some of the 
most widely used language assessment instruments use story recall or story 
telling tasks (e.g.^ Language Assessment Scales^ 1977; Bilingual Inventory 
of Natural Language^ 1974). However, the scoring and interpretation of 
performance on these instruments does not reflect current empirical work on 
narrative comprehension and its development. The results and conclusions 
regarding language proficiency may be confounded with differences in 
structural characteristics of the presented stories and are difficult to 
interpret* given the lack of basic* descriptive developmental data on story 
recall by non-native English speakers in first and second languages. 
Finally, a number of systems have been developed for describing the 
orqanizational structure of this type of narrative (e.g.* Johnson 6 
Mandler* 1980; Rumelhart* 1977; Stein & Glenn* 1979; Wilensky* 1980). 

The project consisted of a series of four experiments that used the same 
materials and basic desion. The four experiments differed with respect to the 
age of the sub.iects* the specific details of how the fables were presented, and 
how the student's responses were recorded. However* the same general questions 
were investigated in each experiment. This present report describes trends that 
we observed in the comprehension of fables across the age range from kindergar- 
ten through fifth grade. S^cifically, the report focuses on the relationship 
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between an individuaTs performance in the first and in the second language and 
how that relationship changes as facility in the second language, <ind sometimes 
in the first, increases. Our global index of increased language facility was 
age, or grade in school. As will be demonstrated below, this global index was 
reasonable in the present research, although it might not be reasonable under 
other circumstances. 

We had several hypotheses regarding possible relationships between 
performance in first and second languages: no relationship, such that perfor- 
mance in the first language does not predict performance in the second language; 
an inverse relationship such that as performance in the second language impro- 
ves, performance in the first language declines; a direct relationship, such 
that as performance in the first language improves, performance in the second 
language also improves. We expected that if knowledge acquired through the 
first language was available when children were were asked to deal with first or 
second language input, then we would find evidence for the direct relationship. 
There was also the possibility that the type of relationship between first and 
second language performance would be different at diffei^ent age or grade levels. 

In addition, we examined different types of comprehension performance, 
which assessed different aspects of understanding (see Goldman, in press). 
Literal levels of comprehension were a?*=essed by a story recall or re-telHng 
task. Inferential levels of comprehension were assessed by a series of 
questions that asked why the story characters performed certain actions in the 
fables. A more general level of inference was examined by asking the children 
to decide what moral or lesson the fable illustrated. These different measures 
of comprehension are isomorphic to the variety of tasks that children are asked 
to perform during regular Instruction and when they take achievement tests. 
Since the re-telling task requires the greatest production component, we 
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expected to find the largest age and first versus second languaae differences in 
this task. On the character-motive question, we also expected developmental but 
not first versus second language differences since the answers to these 
Questions are in large part based on a child's social cognitive development. If 
such knowledge is accessible for input in both languages, then no first versus 
second landuade differences would be expected but developmental differences 
woula be. We expected the "moral" question to show the largest developmental 
differences, although not necessarily first versus second language differences, 
because i.he understandinQ of a moral involves beina able to generalize from the 
literal level of the presented text (Kint^ch & van Dijk, 1978). 

Method 

Materials and Design 

Two examples of two different content structures were used as the presen- 
tation fables. The different content structy**es were derived from original 
Aesop's fables and were modified to achieve experimental control over length, 
vocabulary and sentence structure. The two content structures differ in terms 
of the underlying constituent (Johnson & Mandler, 1980), problem solving 
(Rumelhart, 1977) or goal (Wilensky, 1980) structures. In developing the pre- 
sentation versions of the fables, we worked with one example of each content 
structure in Spanish and one in English. This was done to minimize biases in 
translating the materials. A sample of content s\ ucture is shown in Table 1. 
In this structure, there are three behavioral episodes, each consistina of a 
beginning, reaction, development and outcome. The beginning sets up the problem 
of the episode; the reaction typically relates goals and emotional responses to 
the problem; the development relates attempts to deal with the problem; and the 
outcome qives information about the result of the attempts. The fable shown in 
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Table 1 



Sample Fables Used In the Research 



Con^liE Ruction 



OtVllOplAtAt 



Curttirtt Stnicturt ^i *Thc Ant <rtd thi Dowt" 

Story Cttt9orlii SUttMAU Toxt 

SettlA9 1 Onct thtrt wti «fi int who wii miking ilong. 

t«9fAnlng Evtnt Suddwrtjfp iho itopptd- 

• 3 *Vm tkirtty/ Hid tbt int, 

y4 ^tmy 4ofi't ^ ^t • drink of mur fmi tht rlvirT* 

Is iil4 • (tovt ^ Mil fitting In • imrby trtt. 

6 ^Tht rivtr 1i clou kf* 

[j Ju3t b« cirtful you don't fill In.* 

tS Tht int wtnt quickly to tht rivtr 

U iMf bttfan to drink. 

OutcoM 10 Suddonlyp tlit wind bltv tht tnt into thi waur. 

Il2 "I'B drowning." 

C14 ind Mint quickly to ilvi tht int. 

/IS Thi dovi bn>ki • bnnch fros tht trtt with htr btik. 

Odvi1opf)tnt I jjj^^^ ti,, Q^,f ih, y^th tht brinch 

^1? ind droppid It to tht int. 

f 18 Tht in: cllnbdd onto tht bntch 

1 19 ind floattd to ihort. 

Beginning evint Z^" Hot long mtr, tht .nt ..w . hunfr, 

1 21 Tht hunttr w«i fitting • trip. 

/22 Ht hid tht trip 

1 23 10 ht could cttch tht dOvt. 

1 24 Ths dovi wii /lying towird tht tnp, 

I 2S So, tht int bit tbi hunUr'i inkli ii htrd ii iht could. 

i26 Tht huotir lit out i loud icnisp *Oucb!" 
2? ' Tht <lovt hiird the huntir 

26 ind /Itw iw«y. 



U Estructtiri M Conttn1dO|i 



Li PiIqm V 1i tto>»lqi 
OncloMi dtl Ttkto 



Out com 



Co«p1ix Auction 



Otvilopotnt 
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Citigorlts dtl Cutnto 

Eictni 1 

Priwr 

iconttclsltnto 43 

Riiccldn ca^)1tji 



Otsirrallo 
Riiul tido 

Pr1«tr 

aconttclsltnto 

Riiccldn coipltjc 
Otiirrollo 



Rtiul tido 



Prtiitr 

iconttclsltAto 

Riiccidh ca^)1tji 



OtiirroUo 



Riniltido 



(12 

LI 

(2S 
C 28 



Um vti htbd wu homlgi qui ctMlmndi. 

Dt prontOp ii pird. 

Itngo itdp'^ dijo 1i homlgi. 

^IPor M htbti m poco dt agm dtl irroyoT* 

diJo UM piloMt qut tstiU tn uiu rtai dt un Irbol. 

*E1 irmyo tsti ctrct. 

^ro oildtde no u cil^i tn t1.* 

U homl^ ftit i1 r(o 

y coatntd i ttbtr. 

Dt rtptfiU un vlinto ivtnttf i 1i homlgi i1 i^i. 

NAytfdtnutl^ grittf 1i homlgi. 

*1Ht ihogar 

li piloMt oyd t1 gHto 

y fUt pronto i iilvtr i 1i homtgi. 

U pil4M qutbrd uni riKlU dtl Irbol coa i1 f>1co. 

OtsPulip 1i piloMt volj lobrt t1 irroyo con 1i rialti 

y U dtJj Citr Junto i It homlgi. 

U homlgi It iu6l6 « 1i rMlu 

y floto htitt 1i orllli. 

Poco divpulip 1i homl^ vid I un ciador. 

El cizidor tiUbi prtpinndo unt trt»pi. 

|l iicondid 1i tri«pt 

pin cogir i 1i piloMt. 

li pilcMt coptnzd I volir htcli 1i trinpi.^ 

Aif qui 1i homlgi Mtdld i1 tolilllo dil cizidor Un 

futrto coBO pudo. 

"lAyl* flrltd t1 cizador. 

U piloM oyd i1 dzidor 

y iilld volindo. 



BtST 
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Table 



Content Structural 
Story Cttcgcrlis 
Setting 

fogfnning £vtnt 
Cwpltx Reictlcn 



OavtlcpMnt 



I8t4lfinln9 £vtnt 
SiMpIt Reictlon 
OfvtlopMr^t 

Outcont 

Ifto^lnnlntl Event 
Davtlofwent 

OutccMse 




'The Lion and tht Sguirrai* 

Sti"e«antt In Ttxt 

1 Cnct thtri utt a lion who mis «1ttp. 

Z A llttit s^ulrrtl btgtn rtfuitng up Md dom on hl«. 

3 ThU Mdi tht Hon wild up. 

4 Tht lion pltctd hU hugt fist on tht lUtIt tqulrrti 

5 tnd optittd hit big Jtws 
S to smIIow h1«. 

7 "Pittttp Mr. Llotp" critd tht tqulrrtl. 

8 -Ut «t 90 this tim. 
Sontdiyp I trtll htlpyou.* 
Tht lion Uughtd. 

*1 w ICInf of tht btttUp" tttd tht Hon. 
"I M tht ttrongtst In tht forttt*" bt tttd. 
"Btit Ittill Ittyottgo. 

I win htvt no troubit catching you tgtlnp" bt Uugbtd. 
Tht Hon Hfttdhit fitt 
tnd tht squlrrti rtn twty. 
A ftt; diys Uttn to«t hwttrs cwt to tht forttt. 
?bty Mnttd to cttch t Hon for tht loo. 
Tht huittrs ttt t trtp 
if»d ^iity ctught tht Hon. 
Thty tltd tht Hon to t trtt 
whilt thty wtnt 

to find t tnicii to cinry tht Hon. 
Tht Httit tqulrrtl wit wttching thtt fro* t trtt. 
As soon ts tht hunttrs Itftt 
tht SQulrrtl nn datti tht tret 
tnd chCMd tbt ropet thit held tht Hon 
until tht Hon wit fret. 
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Continued 



ti £itructura del Contin1J<h i 



Cttt$or1it del Cutnto 
£tceni 

Priner iconteclMltfito 



Rticcldn cMipltJt 



D^tirroHo 



Retumdo 



Priner iconU. 
Reaccldn tltple 
DftirroHo 

Retultido 

Priner icontt. 

OetirroHo 

Retultido 



fi 



n 



\ za 



£1 Lttfn V !i Ardnie 
Oriclomt dtl Ttxto 



Uni m htbfi vn leon qt» ettibi dormldo. 

Uni irdiniu tnptzd i comr tobrt <1. 

Uto pronto detPtrtd i1 Ittfn. 

£1 ltdn puto tu gru piti tobrt 1i trdlHIU 

y ibrld 1i boci 

piri conlrstli. 

"Per fivor» Don Leon*" pldl6 1e irdlHIU 
*0(ji«t Ir etti vez. 
Algiin dfi 1e eyudirl.' 
El 1t^ tt r1<. 

*¥o utf t1 ny dt 1i ftlvip" dijo t1 leon. 

el net fuirtt di 1e telvi. 
Pero* U dtJerl Ir. 

Ilo tendrl problem en volverte e coflert" diJo wtentnt te rtfi. 
£1 1t^ 1evint6 1e pitt 
y 1i irdllllu co^Htf. 

Unot dfit detpujt unot cizidoret vinleron i 1l telvi. 

Ouerfin coger un le&i pin el zoolSglco. 

Lot cizidoret putleron urn tmpe 

y cogleron i1 le&i. 

Anirriron i1 leon i un Irbol 

nlentnt fueron 

I butcir une JiuU pire cirgir |1 iton. 

Li irdlHIU tttibi vlendo etto detdi un irbol. 

Tin pronto cueo te fyeron lot cizidorttt 

1i irdllU bij< del Irbol 

y enpezj i mtcir 1i cuerdi que detenfi i1 leon 

hitti que et itjn te etcipj. ^ 

ro 
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Table 1 involves three characters; two of these, the ant and the dove, interact 
in all 3 episodes in a cooperative way.. The dove first helps the ant meet his 
goal of getting a drink, and then helps save the ant from drowning.. In the 
third episode, when the ant sees that the dove is in trouble, the ant acts to 
help the dove.. This fable illustrates the moral "One good turn deserves 
another.." Note that this tagline moral was not presented with the stories.. 

An example of content structurej, is shown in the lower portion of 
Table 1.. This fable again consisted of three episodes and three characters.. 
However, in the second structure, the first two episodes involve goal^conflict 
and its resolution* A squirrel wakes up a lion; the lion is about to eat the 
squirrel and the squirrel must bargain his way out of the situation.. He does 
so, promisinq to help the lion someday, even though he is so much smaller than 
the lion.. In the third episode, the lion is in trouble and the squirrel does 
act to help him out of it. This fable illustrates the moral "Little friends may 
prove qreat friendsJ* Unlike the first structure, there is e more explicit 
obliqation to help in the third episode.. 

The four stories each contained equivalent numbers of statements.. These 
are numbered 1 through 28 in Table 1.. The stories were also approximately equal 
in terms of the number of propositions (Kintsch, 1974) in each story.. 
Vocabulary in Spanish and English versions was chosen so that concepts familiar 
to kinderqarten-level children in each language were used.. Pilot testing indi- 
cated that some of the lexical i terns from the original fables (e..g.., agarrar ) 
were unfamiliar and we therefore substituted more generic words (e.g., coqer 
Pilot testinq also indicated that we needed to limit the use of pronouns in 
order to avoid confusion over the appropriate antecedents* Where pronouns were 
used, the ^lender of the English pronouns matched the gender of the respective 
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Spanish pronouns. This was done to maximize comparability in materials across 
the two language versions. 

The eight presentation stories (4 in Spanish and 4 in English) were tape 
recorded by a bilingual, native Spanish speaker. The pronunciation and intona- 
tion on the tap(> recordings was therefore consistent with that of the bilingual 
program students who participated in the research. A native English speaker 
recorded the four Enqlish stories for presentation to the native English 
speakfnq, monolingual children who participated in the research. The rate at 
which the stories were recorded and the total listening time was equivalent 
across the two tape recordings of the English language materials. The Spanish 
lanquaqe recordinqs played about 15 to 20 seconds longer than the English. The 
tape recorded materials were used with the kindergarten through third grade stu- 
dents and with two groups of fifth grade students. The fourth and fifth grade 
students read the matf.rials, which had been typed on 8 1/2 x 11 inch sheets of 
paper, one presentation stor^ per page. 

Each of the bilingual program participants received four different stories. 
One of each content st*^ucture type was presented in Spanish ^nd one in English. 
For example, one subject received "The Ant and The Dove," "El Enano y El Raton,** 
*'The Wolf and The Rooster," and "El Leon y la Ardilla.** Monolingual English 
students also received four different stories, two examples of each structure 
type in English. Latin-square counterbalancing procedures were used with each 
aqe group of subjects to ensure that each structure x input language appeared 
equally often across subjects. In addition, order of languages (Spanish first 
or Enqlish first) was counterbalanced so that effects due to input language were 
not confounded with practice or fatique effects. As will be seen in the 
description of the subject population, tne varying numbers of subjects led to 
unequal numbers of subjects in the various groups receiving the specific 
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material sets. However, caution was taken to equalize the numbers of subjects 
assioned to each material set to as great a degree as was feasible. For 
example, if there were 13 children in a group* then of the 4 sets of presen- 
tation materials, set 1 was presented to 4 subjects and sets 2* 3, and 4 were 
presented to 3 subjects each. 

The resulting design was a split-plot fractional factorial design. 
Between-subjects factors were grade and for the bilingual program participants, 
first language (Spanish or English). Within-subjects factors were input 
language and content structure for the bilingual program participants and only 
content structure for the monolingual students. Dependent measures were amount 
of presented information that was recalled* number of correctly answered why 
questions and type of response to the lesson question. 
Subjects 

Children from kindergarten through sixth grade participated in the study. 
The sixth graders were drawn from combination classes consisting of fifth and 
sixth graders and this group will be referred to as fifth/sixth graders. 
Originally* the different age groups were conceptualized as constituting three 
experiments: Experiment 1 involved primary level elementary school children 
(kinderqarten, first and second grades); Experiment 2 involved middle-elementary 
levels (third and fourth grades); Experiment 3 involved upper-elementary levels 
(fifth/sixth grades). However* for purposes of presenting the general trends 
observed across the entire elementary range we will present the sub.iect infor- 
mation, as well as the results* for each grade level and ignore the traditional 
demarcations by experiments. Accordingly, subject information is given below for 
each ^ge group. Note further that the language characteristics and tasks per- 
formed by each group are also described in these sections. Table 2 provides a 
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Grade 



Table 2 
Subject Groups and Tasks 

Group" Description 



Task 
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13 
8 

16 

12 

10 
10 
8 
0 
0 





ESL; Spanish first language 

Monolingual English; No Spanish 
Instruction; Reading at level 

ESL; Reading in Spanish 
at level 

SSL; Reading in English 
at level 

Monolingual English; No Spanish 
Instruction; Reading at .level 

ESL; Reading In Spanish 
at level 

SSL; Reading in English 
at level 

Monolingual English; No Spanish 
Instruction; Reading at level 

ESL; Reading In Spanish at level; 
Readiness for English reading 

Reading in English; Exited from 
bilingual classroom after first 
or second grade 

Monolingual English; No Spanish 
Instruction; Reading at level 
in English 

Began Reading in Spanish; 
Reading in English 1 yr. 

Monolingual English 

Began Reading in Spanish; Reading 
at level in Spanish and English 

ESL; Reading In Spanish at 3rd' 
4th level; 1 yr. In program 

SSL; Reading In English at 
level 

Monolingual English; Reading In 
English at level 

21 



Listen/Retell 



Listen/Retell 



Listen/Retell 



Listen/Retell 



Read/Rete11 
Read/Write 

Listen/Write 
Read/Write 
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schematic of the subject groups, numbers in each group and the tasks performed 
bv each group. 

Kindergarten . A total of 21 kindergarten students participated in the 
research. For 13, Spanish is the primary language. They were receivina 
English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) instruction, with other classroom activities 
conducted in Spanish. Their scores on the Language Facility Test (Dailey, 1965* 
rev. 1980) were zone 2 or 3 in Spanish and thev were at-level in the reading 
curriculum. The mean aqe for this group was 6 years. These children listened 
to 4 different stories, one of each content structure in Spanish and one of each 
in English. For the other 8 children^ English is the primary language and they 
are in a traditional monolingual classroom. The mean age for this <^roup wras 6 
years, 2 months. Each of the subjects was reading at grade level. This was 
determined by the book in the curriculum in which they were working in conjunc- 
tion with teacher judgments as to the child's level. These children listened to 
four stories in English, two of each content structure. All the 
kindergarteners' responses were oral and tape recorded. 

First Grade . A total of 44 first graders participated in the research. 
The sample consisted of three groups of subjects. Sixteen were children who 
beaan reading in Spanish and were receiving ESL. Twelve were children who began 
reading in English and were receiving Spanish*as*a-Second-Language (SSL). The 
third group consisted of twelve monolingual English speakers who were in tradi- 
tional classrooms. All first grade subjects were reading in books appropriate 
to mid-year one. The mean age of the ESL group was 6 years^ 11 months; of the 
SSL group, 6 years, 9 months; and of the monolingual English group, 6 years, 10 
months. As with the kinderaarten group, the ESL and SSL groups listened to two 
stories in Spanish and two others in English* whereas the monolingual students 
listened to four in English. Responses were oral and recorded on audiotape. 
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Second Grade . A total of 28 second graders participated in the research. 
The sample consisted of three groups comparable to those in the first grade 
sample; and each group was in a readina book appropriate to mid-grade 2 level. 
There were 10 subjects in the ESL group (Mean age ^ 8 years, 3 months) and 10 
subjects in the SSL group (Mean age = 8 years). There were 8 students in the 
monolingual English Qroup, mean age = 7 years, 10 months. The ESL and SSL stu- 
dents again listened to Spanish and English stories and the monolingual English 
only to English stories. Responses were oral and tape recorded. 

Third Grade ^- Thirty third grade students participated. There were three 
groups of 10 students each. The first group had begun reading in Spanish and 
were receiving ESL instruction. They had had one month of after-school instruc- 
tion in readiness for English reading but had not yet begun to read in English. 
The classroom froni which these students were drawn was receiving Title VII 
fundinq. All of the children had been enrolled in the bilingual program for a 
minimum of two years (averaae enrollment was three years and maximum was 4 
years). Each of these students was reading at level in Spanish. The mean age of 
this qroup was 9 years, 2 months. A second group of third Qraders had begun 
reading in Spanish but had been exited from the bilingual program durinq first 
or second grade and were in monolingual English classrooms at the time of 
testing. This group will be referred to as the "early transition" group. There 
were 10 children in this group and all were reading third grade level English 
readers. The mean age of this group was 9 years, 3 months. Both of these 
groups of children heard two Spanish stories and two other English stories. Re- 
sponses were again oral and tape recorded. The third group also consisted of 10 
subjects. These 10 were students who had never participated in a bilingual 
program. Although some may have spoken Spanish as a first language, they had 
been classified as fluent English speakers upon entrance to school and placed in 
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monolinaual English classrooms. These children had received no instruction in 
Spanish and were reading at level in English. The mean age of this group was 9 
vears, 1 month. This group received four stories, all in English. 

Fourth Grade . A total of 20 fourth graders participated. Twelve were in a 
Title VII bilinaual classroom and had been in a bilingual Program an average of 
three years. The mean age of this aroup was 10 years, 5 months. At the time of 
testing all twelve were reading in Spanish and in English. In Spanish reading, 
all 12 were at level. In English reading, six students who had transitioned to 
English one year earlier, i.e., during Spring of third grade, were reading in 
Enalish at end-of-third-beainning-of-fourth-grade level. The other six students 
had begun reading English at the beginning of fourth grade and were reading at 
end-of-second-grade level in English, goth levels are considered "good" to 
"satisf actorv" by the district's bilingual program, oiven the lenath of time 
since transition to English reading. These twelve students read two stories in 
Spanish and two others in English. The second group of fourth graders consisted 
of 8 children in a traditional monolingual English classroom who had never been 
enrolled in a bilinaual program. These children were reading at level in 
Enalish. The mean age of this group was 10 years, 2 months. These children 
read four stories in Enalish. For all subjects, responses were oral and tape 
recorded. 

Fifth/Sixth Graders . A total of 68 fifth/sixth graders participated. 
There were four groups, with 28 bilingual program participants and 40 mono- 
lingual English speakers. The monolingual English stt»dents were reading at 
grade level in English and had never received instruction in Spanish. The mean 
aae of this group was 11 years, 4 months. The bilingual program participants 
reflected three types of students. Twelve had begun reading in Spanish and at 
the time of testing were readinQ at level in both Spanish and English. They had 
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been in the bilingual proaram an averape of 5 years and had received ESL 
instruction until transitioning to English reading during end of third or 
beginning of fourth grade. The mean age of this group was U years, 2 months. 
This grojjp read two stories in Spanish and two in English and wrote their 
responses in booklets provided by the experimenters. This group will be 
referred to as bilingual readers. The second group of bilingual proaram par- 
ticipants was comprise of 8 native English speakers who had been enrolled in 
the SSL component of the bilingual program for approximately 5 years. They 
could understand oral Spanish but had had no experience reading Spanish. These 
students were reading at-level in English. The mean age of this group was 11 
years, 3 months. The third group of bilingual program participants consisted of 
8 children who had been in the bilingual program for approximately 1 year, were 
reading at third-fourth grade level in Spanish and were receiving ESL instruc- 
tion. These children had recently entered the school and were classified as 
nonfluent English speakers at the time of enrollment. The mean aae of this 
aroup was 11 years, 2 months. The SSL and ESL groups listened to the stories, 
since they could not have read them in both languages, and then wrote their 
responses. The fifth/sixth grade croups were asked to summarize each story in 
addition to recallina it. Half of the students wrote their summaries prior to 
writing the recalls and half did the recalls first. 

The first, second and fifth/sixth grade students in the SSL component con- 
sisted of Analos and Mexican-Americans whose parents had requested placement in 
a bilinaual proaram. The third and fourth graders were drawn from a different 
school than the students in the other grades. The population in the school 
from which the third and fourth graders were drawn 1s predominantly 
Mexican-American. However, as described above, the third and fourth graders in 
the monolinaual English aroups had been classified as English proficient upon 
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entrance to school and had never participated in a ^Jilingual program. Note that 
at each grade level* monolingual and bilingual progr<im students were sampled 
from the same school. Thus* any demographic differences between the schools 
does not affect within grade cwnparisons of students in the two types of 
instructional settings. 
Procedure 

The general procedure was similar for each grade level. A practice story 
was presented* which was used to illustrate the retelling^ why question and 
lesson question tasks. Then the appropriate first story was presented. 
Following presentation the student either counted backward for 30 sees 
(kindergarten through fourth grade students) or worked on multiplication 
problems for 30 sees ffifth/sixth grade students). Then they retold the just- 
presented story; this was followed by the why questions on character motives. 
Finally* they were asked to state the lesson that the story teaches. Then the 
next story was presented. 

The kindergarten through fourth grade students were tested individually 
either by a bilingual experimenter or by a monolingual one* depending on the 
group to which the subject belonged. The fifth/sixth grade bilingual program 
participants were tested in groups of three or four students by a bilingual 
experimenter. The inonolingual English fifth/sixth graders were tested in two 
groups of approximately 20 students each by a monolingual English experimenter. 
All testing was conducted during April and May of the school year. 

An important procedural feature of the experiments was the following: Each 
child who was presented with stories in both Spanish and English was told that 
the responses could be In pither Spanish or English — it was up to the child. 
This v/as true whether or not the story was presented in Spanish or Enalish. The 
rationale for this procedure was that we were interested in what they had 
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understood and in what the children remembered and therefore did not want the 
response measures confounded with production skills in a particular language. 
Furthermore, both written and oral instructions for the response tasks were pre- 
sented in the appropriate language. For exampla, all responses wsre elicited 
usinq Spanish with those students who were currently enrolled in ESL components 
of bilingual programs and in English for those in SSL components. For the ESL 
and SSL fifth/sixth araders, the written instructions and the guestions were in 
Spanish or Enallsh respectively. Furthermore, the small-group testina format 
allowed the experimenter to clarify any aspect of the task that was not clear to 
the children. 
Scoring 

Three dependent measures were derived from the data, corresponding to the 
three tasks, namely story recall, why guestions and the lesson question. Each 
subject's responses were scored by two independent judges. Inter judge reliabi- 
lity was above SO* and disagreements were resolved in discussion. 

Recall Protocol Scoring . Each statement in a subject's recall was compared 
to the presented text and credit was based on meaning preserving recall of par- 
ticular text statements. In some cases one statement in the protocol summarized 
over two or more presented statements. In these cases, credit was given for bnth 
Presented statements. The following example from t!;e texts shown in Table 1 
illustrates the scoring: 

Presented Statements: 11. ''Help!" cried the ant. 12. "I'm drowning." 

Protocol Statements; a. The ant cried for help, b. She was drowning. 

This subject received credit for meaning preserving recall of presented 
statements 11 and 12. The protocol statement in c below received credit for a 
summary of the information presented in 11 and 12: 
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c. The drowning ant needed help . 

Each sub,iect received a score for ni':i;>er of statements recalled or sum- 
marized across on each text In each Input lanouaoe condition. Maximum score was 
28. Note further that in scoring, substitute character names were accepted if 
the suhject used that term throughout the protocol. For example, a number of the 
vounaer sub,1ects called the dove a duck (pato en vez de paloma). If duck was 
used throughout th$ retelling In place of dove, the discrepancy between exact 
memory for the character identity was ignored in the recall scoring. A second 
common example of this occurred In one of the other stories in which a dwarf 

(enano) was one of the main characters. Many subjects substituted man (hombre) 

2 

and this was accepted in the scorina as meaning preserving of dwarf. 

Why question scoring . For each presented text, four why questions were 
asked. These questions asked the children to give reasons for the actions of 
the various characters In the story. Number-of-correct-answer scores were 
derived from this measure. We accepted more than one specific answer as 
correct. The criterion for correct was based on plausible answers given the 
story content. For example, for the question Why did the ant go to the river? 
both to get a drink and she was thirsty were credited as correct. In contrast 
she wanted to swim or the river was along the way were scored as incorrect. As 
with the recall scores, each subject received a score (range 0 to 4) on each of 
the individual texts. For the monolingual subjects who received two examoles of 
each structure, the data were the average of the scores on the two examples of 
each structure. 

Lesson question scoring . Responses to the question What lesson does the 
story teach? were classified into those representing abstractions from the 
story and those that did not. By abstractions, we mean generalized statements 
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conveyina a moral or aeneral principle illustrated by the storv.. These types of 
responses are not necessarily a direct result of exact memory for the presented 
information* A moral represents a generalization from the concrete activities 
depicted in the storv.. It is not content specific and it is not tied to par- 
ticular events or characters in the story (see discussions in Goldman, in press; 
Stein, in press).. As an example You should help others is a response that 
aeneralizes from the ant and dove storv whereas The ant bit the hunter is a 
response that does not generalize but relates a specific event in the story* 
From the classification, we derived the proportion of responses in each subject 
aroup that generalized from the presented story* For the bilinauals, propor- 
tions were examined by input languaae of the story* 

Results and Discussion 

Recall 

Preliminary analyses were conducted on the recall measure in order to 
determine whether there were effects due Lo structure, storV order and input 
lanauaoe order* Analyses of variance were conducted separately on the kin- 
deroarten data, the first/second qrade data, third grade data, fourth qr^JSe 
data, and fifth/sixth grade data* The results of these analyses showed that 
there were no structure differences in any grade, no effects due to story order 
or input language order and that these factors did not interact with the factors 
of conceptual interest* The following presentation of the data represents 
agareaation across these factors* Thus, mean recall scores for the children who 
dealt with stories presented in both Spanish and English reflect the fT>ean recall 
across the structurej^ and structureg stories presented in Spanish and the struc- 
turej^ and structure^ stories Presented in English* The mean recall data for the 
monolinpuals is mean recall across four stories presented in English* 
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Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations 
for Recall of the Fables 

Bilingual Groups Input Language 

Spanish English 

Kindergarten {n«13) 6.35 (4.25) 1.36 (2.72) 

First Grade (n=16) 11.9 (4.26) 9.7 (5.55) 

Second Grade (n=10) 12.15 (3.73) 9.95 (5.71) 

Third Grade (n-10) 14.2 (3.17) 11.85 (4.06) 

Fourth Grade (n«12) 18.08 (2.33) 16.96 (2.59) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade (n-12) 17.34 (2.93) 18.17 (1.71) 

One-Two Years in Bilingual Program 

Third Grade (n^lO) 8.8 (6.53) 15.2 (2.41) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade {n«8) 17.56 (3.39) 13.44 (6.59) 

SSL Groups 

First Grade {n"12) 2.13 (1.46) 12.42 (5.46) 

Second Grade (n«10) .8 (2.08) 16.15 (4,47) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade {n«8) 13.13 (3.7) 16.56 (2.32) 

Monolingual • English Input 

Kindergarten {n«8) 4.06 (3.16) 

First Grade {n=16) 9.66 (4.86) 

Second Grade {n«8) 12.31 (3.25) 

Third Grade (n^lO) 15.53 (2.1) 

Fourth Grade {n-B) 16.31 (2.27) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade (n«40) ' 17.53 (3.09) 
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The mean recall scores are given In Table 3 for each group. Standard 
deviations are shown in parentheses. The amount of information recalled is 
assumed to reflect the use of various types of knowledge both in the encoding 
and retrieval phases of the task. Story memory depends on both content specific 
knowledge and on general story structure knowledge (see Stein & Goldman* 1981 
for discussion). The relationship between performance in first and second 
languages was taken as an index of the degree to which a child transferred 
knowledge available for story comprehension in the first language to the compre- 
hension of stories that were presented in the second language. This definition 
of knowledge utilization in two languages takes into account differences in pro- 
ficiency on this task in the first language by essentially using subjects as 
their own controls. Correlation regression analyses allow the examination of 
this variability In first language proficiency. 

Overall trends in the recall data . The mean recall scores shown in Table 
3 have been converted to probability of recall scores and graphed in Figure 1 
for easier comprehension of the overall trends In the recall data. Figure 1 
shows the data for bilingual program participants who began read ing in Spanish 
and rijceiving ESL. These students have essentially been in a two-language 
situation since entrance to school. Henceforth* students with these charac- 
teristics will be referred to as bilinguals . The data are shown for both 
Spanish itiput and English input for each grade level. For each language* recall 
performance generally increased from kindergarten to 5/6 grade level. 
Statistical tests on grades differences in mean recall indicated that 
Kindergarten students performed significantly less well than first graders* when 
the text was presented in Spanish* t^ (27) - 5.55* £ < .01* and when the text was 
presented in English* t^ (27) = 4.45* £ < .01.^ The performance levels of the 
firsts second and third graders were not significantly different in either 
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language, although there was a general increase over these three graJes. Fourth 
graders* performance with Spanish inDut was sign^icantly better than that o^ the 
third graders', t^ (20) = 3.15, £ < .01. The same pattern significance was 
found in English, where third graders* Performance (mean = 11.85) was not as 
high as the fourth graders* (mean = 16.96; t^ (20) ^ 3.41, p < .01). Differences 
in level of performance between fourth and fifth/sixth graders in each input 
language were not significant. Thus, following either Spanish or English input, 
the recall data of the bilinguals indicate the following trend across grades: K 
<1:=2=3<4== 5/6. 

Comparisons within each of these grade levels indicated that story compre- 
hension, as measured by level of recall, was eguivalent after Spanish input and 
English input for each group of children except for the kindergarteners. For 
these children, Spanish input (mean - 6.35) led to higher recall than English 
(mean » 1.96), F (1, 12) ^ 9.53, p < .01. ' 

These recall results must be understood with respect to the language that 
the children used when recalling the stories. In kindergarten, 12 of the 13 
children in this group responded in Spanish regardless of the input language of 
the stories. The other student matched the language of output to the language 
of input, responding in English after English input and in Spanish after Spanish 
input. In first grade, 11 of 16 alwa^ys responded in Spanish, 3 matched input 
and output language and 2 responded in English. A similar distribution was 
observed in the second grade bilinguals, where 7 of the 10 consistently produced 
in Spanish, 2 matched input and output languages and 1 consistently Produced in 
English. Among the third grade bilinguals there was a trend away from con- 
sistent responding in Spanish: 50% of the students matched input and output 
languages and 50% responded in Spanish after both Spanish and English input, 8y 
fourth grade, matching input and output languages was the dominant pattern, with 
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Figure 2. Relationship between recall after Spanish input and recall after English 
Input for kindergarten bilingual students (a); for first, second, and third grade 
bilingual students (b); and for fourth and fifth/sixth grade bilinflual readers (c). 
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751! (9 of the 12 students) performing in the manner. The other three responded 

in Spanish. In the fifth/sixth graders, there was an interesting shift toward 
responding in English: 50* of the students matched input and outDut language, 5 
of the 12 responded in English after both Spanish and English input and 1 stu- 
dent responded consistently in Spanish. Examination of the recall levels asso- 
ciated with the language of production distributions indicated no systematic 
relationship between level of recall and language of production. 

In addition to examining the relationship between recall after first and 
second language input at the group levels we examined the relationship on an 
individual subject level. As discussed in the introduction^ a primary concern 
was the nature of the relationship between first and second language profi- 
ciency. Of particular interest to us in the analysis of individual differences 
within grades was the degree to which a child's performance with Spanish was 
indicative of performance with English. Our expectation was that over the 
course of acquisition^ the relationship would increase. In terms of the corre- 
lational analyses applied to the data^ this type of relationship would be mani- 
fested in increasing positive correlations between first and second language 
performance as gr?He in school increased. We therefore computed correlations 
between recall performance after Spanish input and after English input as well 
as examining the scatterplots for these correlations. 

The expectation of an increased relationship between recall of Spanish and 
Enolish input was, in general^ supported by the data. Figure 2 shows the scat- 
terplots and correlation coefficients for bilingual students. Panel 2(a) gives 
the scatterplot for the kindergarten children. The correlation^ r - -.22, df = 
11, is not significantly different from zero. Thus^ for students in this grade^ 
performance after Spanish input is not related to performance after English 
input. Panel 2(b) shows the scatterplot for bilingu** first, second and third 
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qraders. The overall correlation, r ^ .58, df = 34 is significant t(ZA) - 4.15, 
£ <^ .01. Those students who are at the lower end of the distribution after 
Spanish input are also at the lower end of the distribution after English input 
and vice versa. Finally, panel 2fc) gives the scatterplot for the fourth and 
-Fifth/sixth qrade bilinoual students. As with the previous qrouD, on an indivi- 
dual basis, performance after Spanish input is predictive of performance after 
English input. The correlation coefficient for this Qroup of subjects, r = .3^ 
df ^ 2? is, however^ not significant due to the restricted ranoe of recall per- 
formance after both Spanish and English input. 

The conclusion for these oroups of bilinoual program participants is that 
at the qroup and at the individual level, skills involved in story comprehension 
and retelling appear to be transferred to comprehension of English, the second 
language of the students in this qroup. It is also important to note however^ 
that not until fourth grade were the majority of children choosing to produce in 
English when English had been the language of the story. The reasons for this 
may have to do with individual students* perceptions of their own proficiency in 
English. ' That the kindergarten, first and second graders tended to prefer pro- 
duction in their first language suggests that their perception of the effort 
involved in "translating" English input to Spanish output was less than their 
Derceotion of the effort involved in producing in English. We did stress to 
them that we wanted to know everything thev remembered and that they could pro- 
duce in either language. This may have been a unigue occasion for them. 8e 
that as it may, it is clear from these ^^ta that from first grade on^ comprehen- 
sion of English input fables was eguivalent to the comprehension of fables pre- 
sented in Spanish, when comprehension is measured by the amount of information 
recalled. 
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Prior to discussing the performance of children whose first lanquaqe is 
English, a discussion of the two other groups of children for whom Spanish is 
the first language sheds further light on the relationship between comprehension 
of first and second language input. The second Panel in Table 3 gives the mean 
recall Performance for third grade students who had transitioned to English*only 
classrooms during first or second grade and for fifth/sixth grade level students 
who had been enrolled at the school site for only 1 or 2 years. The issues of 
interest are somewhat different in the two cases. For the fifth/sixth graders, 
who had been receiving ESL for only about a year, performance in Spanish would 
be expected to be comparable to that of the fourth and fifth/sixth qrade groups 
Previously discussed. This is the case, as the mean of 17.56 indicates. This 
mean is represented as the darkened triangle in Figure 1. With respect 
to comprehension of English input, two predictions may be made: (1) if there is 
little transfer of skills that are manifest with Spanish to English then Perfor- 
mance with English input would be expected to be ^t a level comparable to the 
first/second graders. This prediction is based on the equivalence of tiine in 
fSL programs; (2) If transfer plays a role in the performance of these students 
with English input, then comprehension of the fables presented in English would 
be expected to be more consistent with their general developmental level in 
Spanish. The data indicate more support for the second prediction than for the 
first: mean recall with English input (13.44, indicated by the darkened circle 
in Figure 1), is significantly below that of the fifth/sixth grade bilingual 
stu dents, t^ fl8) - 2.25, p < .05, but is eguivalent to that of the fourth qrade 
bilingual group, t^ (18) = 1.61, p > .05. The language of production data indi- 
cate a Preference similar to that observed in the bilingual kindergarten, first 
and second graders: All 8 students in this fifth/sixth group consistently pro- 
duced in Spanish after either Spanish or English input. Thus, in terms of pro- 
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duction, biit not in terms of comprehension, our first prediction finds more sup- 
port. For these students one to two years of ESL instruction leads to recall 
performance after English input that Is (1) sianificantly above that of the 
vounqer first and second arade children; and (2) more comparable to their per- 
formance level after Spanish. Our conclusion for these students is that there 
is indeed transfer of knowledge across first and second lanauaaes. 

The second aroup of students who had had one to two years of a bilinaual 
program were third graders. Their performance in two languages indicates that 
exiting from the bilingual classroom prior to third grade led to a transitory 
benefit to English language comprehension and a negative effect on Spanish 
language comprehension. These data points are shown in Figure 1 as the open 
circle and theX. These earlv transition students did siqnif icantl v better on 
English input (mean - 15.2) than their third grade bilingual counterparts who 
had not yet transitioned to English (mean ^ 11.85), t (18) = 2.39, £ < .05. 
However, the performance of the bilingual group after Spanish input (mean - 
14.2) was significantly oetter than the performance of the early transition 
group (mean = 8.8), t (18) - 2.23, £ < .05. Furthermore, the superiority of the 
earlv transition group with English appears to be a temporary phenomenon: by 
fourth grade the bilingual group's performance after English (mean - 16.96) is 
eguivalent to the performance of the third grade early transition group after 
English input. Note further than the performance levels o^ the fourth grade 
bllinguals are eguivalent after Spanish and English input. Thus, there is no 
evidence that transitioning to English "early" leads to the superior and/or 
faster development of this tvpe of comprehension skill. It does appear to lead 
to poorer skills with the first language, Spanish. 

The overall group trends for recall also indicated transfer of prior 
knowledge across language input for those students who were learning Spanish as 
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a second lanauaae. The third panel Table 3 gives the mean recall data. For 
the first graders, recall after first lanquage input, Enqlish, was eguivalent to 
the Derformance of the bilinqual classroom first graders after input in their 
first lanauage> Spanish (12.42 versus 11.9, t^ (24) = .26). The English-input 
performance of the SSL second graders (mean » 16.15) was sianificantly above 
that of their ESL peers in the same classroom (12.15, t^ (18) ^ 2.06, d < .05) 
and was eguivalent to the level of performance demonstrated by the fifth/sixth 
arade SSL students (mean « 16.56). At the same time, oerformance after second 
lanauaae input> Spanish* was siqnificantly below that of English in these SSL 
first and second grades. In first qrade> recall after English input (mean = 
12.42) was significantly better than after Spanish (mean := 2.13), t^ (10) - 5.52, 
p < .01; in second grade, recall after English fmean - 16.15) was superior to 
that after Spanish (mean = .8), t^ (8) - 9.33, £ < .01. By fifth/sixth grade, 
oerformance after English (mean = 16.52) and after Spanish (mean ^ 13.13) input 
was eguivalent, t^ (6) ^ 1.65, £> .05. Note further that none of these children 
produced in Spanish* even in the fifth/sixth grade sample. 

The group mean data for students dealing with two languages during elemen- 
tary school indicate that there is transfer of prior knowledge of story content 
and structure across input languages, althouah there is a prereguisite to being 
ahle to use this t^ype of knowledae: basic decodina skills in the second 
lanauaae must be mastered. By decoding we are referring to both auditory and 
visual input. Our interpretation of the pattern of similarities and differences 
in recall Performance after input in the two languages is that initial learnina 
of the second lanauaae is concentrated on buildina up necessary auditory parsing 
skills. Once these have been mastered, comprehension of these fables proceeds 
similarly in first and second languages. That is, developmental changes in pat- 
terns of recall that are characteristic of first language understanding are also 
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characteristic of developmental changes in second lanauaae understanding. For 
students in ESL components of bilingual programs, it appears to take one to two 
years to master basic auditory skills; for those in the SSL component of the 
hillnqual program that we studied, It appears to take three or four years. This 
is probably due to the amount of instructional time devoted to developing 
Spanish language skills in native English speakers: 30 minutes per day, when 
there is time. Far more instructional time is spent on developing English 
language skills in students whose first language is Spanish. 

It is also important to examine the relationship between performance of 
those children dealing with two languages during elementary school and those 
dealing with only one, namely English. Critics of bilingual education sometimes 
argue that dealing with two languages in elementary school leads to slower 
acquisition of both languages. Proponents of bilingual education have argued 
that dealing with two languages may hrve beneficial effects on general language 
proficiency because a dual-language environment leads to a greater awareness of 
language properties. Although our research addresses only a limited set of 
skills, the ability to comprehend fables, a comparison of the data from the 
bilingual program participants with the data from the monolingual kindergarten 
through fifth/sixth grade students indicates no negative effect of dealing with 
two languages. The recall performance of the monolingual students is shown in 
Figure 3. 

Overall age trends in the monolingual data indicate a trend similar to that 
observed in the bilingual students. Kindergarten students' performance (mean = 
4.06) was significantly below that of first (mean = 9.66) and second (12.31) 
graders, t's > 2.84, p < .01. Performance of the first and second graders did 
not differ. Performance levels of fourth (mean - 16.31) and fifth/sixth graders 
(17.53) were eguivalent. The one difference between the pattern obtained with 
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these monolingual students and the pattern obtained with the bilingual groups 
was in the third grade. The third grade monolingual students performance was 
equivalent to that of the fourth and fifth/sixth graders while the performance 
of the third grade bilinguals was equivalent to that of the first and second 
graders. However, if comparisons of first language performance are made 
(Spanish for the ESL students and English for the monolingual students)^ no 
significant differences in level of recall performance are found at any grade. 
Figure 4 depicts these data. 

The story recall data indicate that proficiency in the first language pro- 
ceeds at about the same rate for students enrolled in monolingual programs and 
for those involved in bilingual program components in which ESL is stressed. 
Furthermore, comparison of the SSL groups with the monolingual groups suggests 
that the SSL students are doing a bit better than their monolingual classroom 
grade peers. This may indicate a positive effect of exposure to two languages; 
however the se;f-selection and voluntary participation of the SSL students may 
be responsible. That is, these students may have generally better language pro- 
ficiency than their monolingual peers, although as noted in the introduction, 
all children in these samples were reading at-level for their grade. Third 
grade seems to be the only grade during which skills associated with recalling 
fables differ. However, as noted above, these differences are transitory. This 
does not rule out the possibility that examination of other language skills 
would yield a different conclusion. The data from the sumrnari^ation task that 
was administered to the fifth/sixth graders is informative on this point. 

Summaries 

The performance on the summarisation task replicated the recall task fin- 
dings in that there were no differences due to the language of input. The data 
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are given in Table 4. For each of the groups that were dealing with two 
languages summaries were shorter than recalls of the fables. This is exactly the 
expected relationship between a summary versus a recall of a fable. Within each 
group and for both Spanish and English inputs there was a mean decrease of 
aoDroximately 2 statements. Examination of the individual summaries indicated 
that students tended to delete from the summaries some statements that had 
appeared in the recalls. This deletion operation Is one of the most common ways 
in which students construct summaries (Brown 6 Day, 1983). The summaries of the 
monolingual English fifth/sixth students were also shorter than their recalls. 
However, for these students there was a more substantial shortening of the 
number of statements in the summaries as compared with the recall protocols. 
These students deleted but In addition used statsnents in the summaries that 
permitted them to capture the gist of an entire episode in one statement. This 
type of behavior 's a mre sophisticated summarization behavior than deletion 
(Hahn 6 Goldman^ 1983). However^ this type of summarization activity typically 
is dependent on classroom instruction and demonstration of how to generate sen- 
tences that encompass large sections of text. It is a skill that is often not 
observed in the summaries of older> ccroiunity college students (Brown 6 Day> 
1983). 

Thus, OUT interpretation of the difference between the monolingual and 
bilingua! program participants relates to differences in the classroom curri- 
cula> rather than to differences associated with Spanish or English language 
skills. This Interpretation Is supported by the fact that neither t'le SSL nor 
the Bilingual fifth/sixth graders used different summarization actions In the 
two languages. The procedures they have for constructing summaries are more 
limited than the procedures of the monolingual students; however^ the procedures 
do not differ as a fiinction of th language of the text that is being sum- 
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Tab! 

Comparison of Recall 
Mean Number of Fable Statements 

Group 

Fifth/Sixth Grade Bilingual 

Fifth/Sixth Grade SSL 

Fifth/Sixth Grade—One to 

two years in Bilingual program 

Fifth/Sixth Grade Monolintual 



: 4 

ersus Summary Tasks: 

ncluded in the Recall or Summary 

Input Language 

Spanish English 
Recall 17.34 18.17 
5ummary 15,21 16,75 

Recall 13,13 16,56 
Summary 11,75 13,38 

Recall 17,56 13,44 
Summary 13,63 10,13 

Recall 17,53 
Summary 4,06 
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marize^. Our two question tasks provide additional data pertinent to broadening 
our conclusions regarding acquisition of comprehension skills and the difference 
between measures of comprehension that appear to require direct classroom 
instruction as compared with those measures that are less reliant on instruc- 
tion. 

Why Questions 

The why questions asked the children to explain the various actions of thr 
story characters. Correct responding to these questions involves using both the 
information in the text and prior knowledge about people's motives for par- 
ticular behaviors. This type of prior knowledge is social interpersonal 
knowledge. In comparison with the recall tas*c, the why question task has a 
decreased language production demand. Mean number of correct answers to the why 
questions are given in Table 5. Standard deviations are given in parentheses. 
There were no differences associated with content structure and the means are 
computed across content structure, with maximum correct ~ 4. 

For each grade level within each group of subjects, performance on the why 
questions was higher than the recall levels. This is not surprising given the 
decreased production component. A second important point relates to performance 
in two languages. Among the bilingual groups, performance for both Spanish and 
English inputs was equivalent in each grade. Furthermore, by first grade, per- 
formance after second language input, English, was 70% or better. Amo'ig the SSL 
students, both first and second graders showed poorer performance in their 
second language, Spanish, than in English, although the difference was signifi- 
cant only for the second graders, t^ (8) - 9.59, £< .01. Replicating the pat* 
tern with recall, SSL students in fifth/sixth grade '-'lowed equivalent levels of 
performance after Spanish and English input. For the two groups of students 
whose first language is Spanish and who had had 1 to 2 years of ESL, there were 



Table 5 

Mean Humber Correct on Why Questions 



Bilingual Groups Spanish English 

Kindergarten 1.92 {1.19) 1.15 (.72) 

First Grade 3.0 (.77) 2.78 (1.05) 

Second Grade 3.15 (.71) 3.2 (.75) 

Third Grade 3.4 (.62) 3.35 (.55) 

Fourth Grade 3.71 (.25) 3.83 (.31) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade 3.92 (.04) 3.92 (.04) 

SSL Groups 

First Grade 1.83(1.05) * 3.21 (.78) 

Second Grade 2.25 (.34) 3.75 (.34) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade 3.5 (.66) 3.94 (.17) 

One-Two Years in Bilingual Program 

Third Grade 2.9 (1.14) 3.85 (.23) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade 3.88 (.22) 3.56 (.39) 

MonoHnguals 

Kindergarten . 2.78 (1.05) 

First Grade 3.2 (.79) 

Second Grade 3.44 (.51) 

Third Grade 3.7 (.29) 

Fourth Grade 3.8 (.21) 

Fifth/Sixth Grade 3.93 (.21) 
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no Spanish-English input differences on the why questions for the fifth/sixth 
graders. The early transition third graders performed better after English 
input than after Spanish, ;t (8) = 2.46, p < .05. Among the monolingual stu- 
dents, there was a small range in performance from kindergarten (mean = 2.78) to 
fifth/sixth grade (mean - 3.93). Comparisons between the bilingual and mono- 
lingual groups after first languge Input indicated no significant differences at 
any grade level . 

In part, this pattern of results reflects ceiling effects for these types 
of questions. By around first grade, most children had little difficulty giving 
an appropriate response to the questions about characters motives. Our 
interpretation of the low difficulty level of these questions is that social 
interpersonal knowledge is sufficient to answer these questions when the motives 
presented in the story correspond to typical motives for actions that children 
have frequently encountered. That was the case with the actions depicted in 
these fables. The high levels of performance on these questions are more impor- 
tant from the perspective of language assessment than from what they tell us 
regarding the development of comprehension skills. Specifically, If a language 
assessment instrument contains a large number of these types of questions, our 
data indicate that children will be able to demonstrate proficiency in the 
second language at an earlier gra-ie level than if a recall measure is used. 
Based only on the why question data, our conclusion would be that by first 
grade, bilingual students understand 70% of the story when presented in English. 
However, based on the recall data, we would conclude that it is not until fourth 
qrade that comprehension of the story is relative^ 900d (better than 60% of the 
information) . 

What does emerge from both the why question and recall data is that dif- 
ferences between understanding after first and second language input are minimal 
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and follow the same general developmental time course once basic parsing skills 
in two languages have been learned.. Furthermore* it is also the case that 
recall and question measures are correlated: children with little or no recall 
also could not answer the why questions.. These relationships are reflected in 
significant correlations, shown in Figure 5. Only the kindergarten* first and 
second grade bilingual groups are shown since there was insufficient variance in 
the question data in the older groups for correlations to be meaningful.. After 
either Spanish or English input, the scatterplots in Figure 5 indicate that 
there is a direct relationship between probability of recall and probability of 
correct answers on the why questions* 

ThuSj limits on comprehension of the fables are related to prior knowledge 
and the limits are similar whether the input is in first or second language.. 
The final task we administered provides information regarding the generalizabi- 
lity of this conclusion when a student is asked to abstract a lesson or moral 
from the text.. 

Responses to the Lesson Question 

The patterns of rissponding to the lesson question reflect trends similar to 
those observed in the recall and why question data.. Responses to the lesson 
question were classified into those that generalized from the specific events in 
the text and those that did not.. The data in Figure 6 give the proportion of 
responses that generalized from the story for each grade level in the bilingual 
and in the monolingual samples.. Generally, responses that generalized reflected 
an attempt to relate the story to a moral convention or prescription on 
appropriate behavior whereas responses that did not generalize typically 
reported some specific event from the story.. 

The bilingual students' data are shown in panel 6(a). With respect to 
differences associated with input language, the proportion of responses that 
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generalized from the fables did not differ at any grade level. The developmen- 
tal trend indicated by the data is that not until fourth grade do the majority 
of responses generalize: kindergarten, first, second and third graders tended 
to give responses that "stuck to the presented facts"; significantly more often, 
fourth, and fifth/sixth graders gave responses such as Help your friends ; 
Little people can help big people ; One good turn deserves another ; and You 
should always keep your promis<»s . In comparison with the monolingual students, 
the developmental trend was similar. These data are shown in 6fb). The one 
discrepancy between the monolingual and bilingual groups was in the third grade: 
Third grade monolingual students responded like the older monolingual grades, 
whereas third grade bilingual students responded like the younger grades. 

The difference in the third grade between the monolingual and bilingual 
students may reflect allocation of classroom instructional time. Teachers in 
the monolingual classrooms may cover question like these at an earlier grade 
level than those in the bilingual classrooms, i.e, third grade level as compared 
to fourth grade level. However, as with the recall differences between early 
transition third graders and bilingual third graders, the differences in respon- 
ses to the lesson question are transitory: Bilingual and monolingual fourth 
graders report similar proportions of responses that generalize from the pre- 
sented fables z's < 1.96, p > .05. Our interpretation of these data is similar 
to our interpretation of the fifth/sixth grade summarization data: answering 
the lesson question with a generalization from the story may be a skill that 
requires some type of instruction, either of a formal nature in the classroom 
setting or of an informal nature in the home/parental setting. In contrast, 
the type of understanding measured by the recall and why que tions may be based 
on knowledge and skills that are acquired without direct instruction, i.e., 
incidentally. 
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General Conclusions and Implications 

Our findings indicate that knowledge used to guide fable comprehension in a 
first lan^^uage is also used to guide fable comprehension in a second language. 
This conclusion applies to the three types of comprehension tasks investigated 
in this research: retelling fables, responding to questions about the motives 
of characters and extracting a lesson from the fable. The conclusion is appli- 
cable to children learning English as a second language and to children learning 
Spanish as a second language. The pattern of developmental differences in the 
relationship between performance after each language input demonstrates an 
important constraint on comprehension of the second language: the comprehender 
must have mastered basic auditory parsing and coding skills to demonstrate 
listening comprehension and basic orthographic parsing and coding skills to 
demonstrate reading comprehension. 

Our results also clearly show that students who are learning two languages 
in elementary school perform at levels equivalent to those of children learniiig 
one language, i.e., English. The lesson question results do Indicate that some 
types of instructional activities occur during different grades in monolingual 
and biMngual classrooms. However, the differences between performance levels 
on the lesson question, as well as the differences in the recall data for the 
third graders, were transitory in the sens' thac these differences were no 
longer present among fwrth graders. Thus, differences in proficiency that are 
probably related to specific curricular objectives did not persist for more than 
one grade^ 

This research bears on two important Issues pertinent to the assessment of 
second language proficiency. The first issue concerns the measure of profi- 
ciency that is used. Our recall task shows that proficiency in the second 
language is acquired very gradually over a three or four year period whereas the 
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why question data suggested more rapid acquisition of proficiency. The nature 
of the comprehension demands of the assessment instruments employed in language 
proficiency testing must be carefully considered in terms of the following 
questions: To what types of learning activities are ''.he assessment tasks 
relevant? nt what developmental level would proficiency on the particular 
assessment task be expected in a child's first language? 

We vjould also encourage the use of assessment tasks that require varying 
degrees of language production. This recooendation is related to the second 
issue that our research ad'**"esses. It is extremely important *n language profi- 
ciency assessment to carefully delineate the language skill that is supposed to 
be measured by a particular task. This is particularly true with respect to the 
assessment of comprehension as compared with production in a second language. 
Our data on the language of production indicate that comprehension of a second 
language precedes production capabilities in the second language. If assessment 
instruments require children to match Input and output languages then the 
results reflect neither comprehension nor production skills. The combined 
demands of remembering what was in the text and organizing it for second 
language production place demands on processing resources that may far exceed 
the demands o** corr ■ 'e' ^nsion separate from production. Thus, we strongly 
encourage indepf -^'^ asse'^^^ments of comprehension and production. As with 
written production (e.g., Brice-Heath, 1981), proficiency in oral production is 
undoubtedly governed by contextual factors, including children's perceptions of 
the purpose of the language output and the expectations of the audience. 

We have found clear indications that there is a direct i?lationship between 
proficiency in the first language and proficiency in the second language. Among 
individuals, performance levels in the first language were positively correlated 
wit' perform^ ce levels ^n the oth'^r language. This was the case for both the 
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recall and why question tasks. We believe that these data reinforce the 
instructional practice of using the primary language as the language of instruc- 
tion while a second language is introduced. Our speculation is that Information 
that becomes part of a child's knowledge base, regardless of the language of 
input, can be transfe***^5d to a second language during comprehension and other 
learning activities. The degree to which transfer occurs wiU depend on the 
child having prerequisite parsing and vocabulary entries for the second 
language. However, once parsing skills and concept tags are acquired, our 
expectation Is that knowledge of relationships among concepts within any content 
domain would be transferred to second language input situations. The major 
experimental effort in the second year of the project examined this expectation 
for content-area learning skills. The amount of new information acquired from 
texts whose function is to provide new Information were presented to third and 
fourth grade Spanish/English bilingual students and to third and fourth grade 
monolingual English students. Learning was measured by the amount of facts that 
children could recall from the texts. 
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III. LEARNING FROM TEXT: COMPREHENSION OF INFORMATIONAL 
PASSAGES BY THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE SPA^iISH/E^^GLISH SPEAKERS 

AcademTc success is largely measured by a studef^t's ability to increase 
his/her knowledge base through readinp content-area materiaU. Despite the 
importance of readinq-to-learn, little is known about the factors that influence 
comprehension of expository text (Spiro & Tay'Ior, 1980). Expository text is 
defined here as text whose primary function is to provide n^rf information about 
a particular topic. To distinguish our use of this tvpe of text from other, 
somewh*»t different uses of the term expository, we will refer to the type of 
text we are using as inforination;*! text. One reason that little is known 
about the factors that affect comprehension of informational text is that most 
comprehension work has been conducted with narrative or story materials . 

Even less is known about the processing skills of Spanish-language 
background students in the public schools. These students who are typically 
exposed to a dual languafje environment and/or who utilize both languages to some 
degree bring some unique skills to the reading comprehension task. No study has 
attempted to conduct a systematic comparison of comprehension performance of 
this type of student utilizing informational texts in Spanish and English. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the catiprehension of informational 
text by limited-English proficient students in third and fourth grades who were 
enrolled in Spanish/English bilingual education programs. Specifically, the 
study was designed to address two questions: 

1. Whether access to two languages affects the amount of information 
learned from informational texts presented in Spanish or in English; 
and 
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2. Whether :nfor?nal as compared to formel linguistic expression, mani- 
fested by fOT^ 1 ^ Informal voice mechani^sms embedded in the texts, 
influences the amount or quality of the information learned from the 
text. 

Spiro and Taylor (1980) h^ve suggested that the form of linguistic 
linguistic expression is a potentially important factor affecting learning from 
informational text. Fc-ms of linguistic expression are related to the level of 
vocabulary, the range of sentence constructions (e.g., active versus passive) 
and the degree and type of figurative language that Appears in t^xts. Figurative 
languace, such as metaphor, analogy and personification, is often used to stress 
or embellish information which may be conveyed literally and explicitly 
elsewhere in the text. In elementary school readers and in content-area text- 
books (e.g., sciencej^ social studies, etc.) examples of analogy and per- 
sonification are frequently found. Often the style of preseiiting information in 
these books is informal and directed to the yomg reader by the second person 
pronoun **you'*. Rubin (1980) refers to this medium-related dimension as 
"involvement.'* Many times the text may contair: contractions, reflecting more of 
an informal, oral language approach. Examples of this form of linguistic 
expression can be found in The Bookmark Reading Program , books 3 & 4, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Javanovich, 1974; in The Story of California , 
Social Studies book 4, American Heritage Publishing Company, 1971; and in 
Spanish Reading Keys , book 3, The Economy Company, 1977. 

None of the teachers* manuals for the previously cited textbooks, and only 
a few sources in the empirical comprehension literature offer a rationale for 
this informal approach to presenting content-area material. There are two 
general possibilities regarding the effects of the use of informal linguistic 
expression in content-area materials: 
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1. The texts may be easier to understand and learn from because there is a 
better match between oral language and "writtei. down'' language in 
informal as compared with formal texts. 

2. The informality of the text may make learning from the text harder 
because the discourse function (to inform) is masked by the informal 
linguistic expression. 

Our research investigated these two possibilities. In addition^ we exa- 
mined interactions between formal versus informal linguistic expression and 
reading proficiency in English when English is the second language. We hypothe- 
sized that informal expression might be more beneficial to ESL students than to 
monolingual English students since the "closeness" to oral language might be 
more important for ESL studerts than any potential "interference" effects 
created by the function-masking described in #2 above. 

Learning from text was examined for the topic of vanishing animals. This 
topic was chosen after careful inspection of the third and fourth grade curri- 
cula in the school from which the subjects were to be drawn. The topic and the 
four specific animals that our passages described were selected for their unfa- 
miliarity to the children. Thus, we hoped to control fo** differences in prior 
knowledge. In contrast to tlie narrative comprehension research, in which we were 
interested in transfer or use of prior knowledge in two languages, in the 
learning from text stijdy we examined acquisition of new information in a 
situation where there would be almost no topic-specific informaf;ion already in 
long term memory. The focus W3S therefore on the amount of new information that 
could be acquired from comparable texts presented in Spanish as compared to 
English. 
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Method 

Materials and Design 

Materials consisted of two ve»*sions Cfortnal/informal voice) in two 
lanauaqes CSoanish/English) of the same four expository texts on vanishing 
animals: the aye-aye, the chinchilla, the quetzal, and the vicuna. The texts 
were adapted from Animals in Danger , Childcraft Annual (1974), written for 
arades three to six. The original English passages were modified for com- 
parability across the four texts and were subsequently translated to Spanish. 
The information in each text is organized into six short paragraphs in all ver- 
sions of the texts. Each text contained seven categories of information and 
28-29 facts per text. Samples of the Aye-Aye text are given in Table 6 for the 
Spanish language and in Tat;le 7 for the English language. 

The formal version of the set of texts presents information in the 3rd per 
son form without any direct reference to a particular reading audience. No 
attempt is made to personally involve the reader. Contractions are not 
general lly used. This particular approach is similar to that found in some 
content-area textbooks (e.g.. Elementary Science Study , McGravi-Hill, 1971; 
California, A History , Social Studies 4, Harr Wagner Publishing Co, 1965; 
and Imagenes . Santillana Publishing Co, 1979). 

The informal versions of the texts made many direct references to its 
reader, utilized contractions, and included humor and personification. The 
informal version was developed by taking the formal version and embedding 4 
types of informal mechanisms: 

1. Deliberate attempts to involve the reader by addressing him/her in the 
second person pronoun, "you", e.g., "Can you imagine...," and "If you 
were a.. . ". 
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Table 6 



Vol ronwl: 



Sample Informational Texts* Spanish 

Vol fnfOfiHal: 



El ATE'ATE 



L H«r un tnlnal 

2. quf «1guni gtntf Crff quf tr«e «U sufrlf. 

3. ilti fn gr«n pf llgro df Sfr iffKtruf<to. 

4. Etf «n1«4l ft f1 «r«**r«* 

5. El «r«"*r« «K «nlna1 fx1r«ilo 

6. cofikQ df) tituiiio df un gtto» 

7. Pfrtfnccf « It «1s«i* f«aMU « que PfrtfnfCfn lot changes. 
0. A1gun«K VfCfK f1 Ar*-*)^ Mcf un ruldo 

9» quf KUffiA COnO "tr'tr*" 

10* ror Im. If difron ftf nonbrf • 

U. El «yf-«r« vJvf «n lot irbolft 

12. fn ur>« itlt gr«n4f 

13» Cfrc« df U cokU df Afrlc«. 

14* Sf Pufdf fncontnr »lo 

15. fn lot irbolfK df l» boKQufK. 

16. El «yf«r« Kf pArfCf « un fa«ptctif . 

17. Tifnf un« coU «f>ch4 r Pf lud^ 
JO. r unOK ^ifntfK «ur fufrtfK^ 

El «r«-*r« tftnt un*^ nanOK curlotat., 

20. El dfdo ntdto df c«di Rt«no ft <nucho Urgo 

21. y dflgido quf )qk otroK. 

22. El «rf-«rf ft nocturno. 

23. Duenne dur«ntf fl dt« 

24. r »lf fn U nochf. 

25. lufgo brinc« ^f r««i* « rMt 
264 buscindo conldt. 

27. Con Ml dfentfK hice unoK «guJtrUoK fn lot tronco^ df lot irbolft. 

20. OfKPufK nietf f) dfdo dfntro y »c« unoK gui«nUoK 

29. quf Sf coAif. 

30. P«r« bfbfr« Rif tf fl dedo Urgo fn fl «gu«t 

31. lo »c« df UdOi P«KindQlo por U boc«. 

32. ioi «yf-«r«^ c*^^ txtlntOK. 

33. Porquf c«Kl todoK lot bosquft ^andf tWoi ifi¥fn 

34. h«n Kido dCKtnifdOK. 

35. Hijch« gfntf tnU ^f «4tir ^ tfis «r«**r«^ 
364 cu«ndo lot ¥fn 

37. porqu« Crffn quf lot «xt-«XfK tr«fn m|U Kuertf. 

30. Par ftU rtidni fl «r«*^r« t^t' 9r*n pfll^^ro, 

39^ Sdlo qufd«n covno unoi SQ «xf-iritQK fn fl mundo^ 

40. i% pattblf quf ]q% «r«**r«^ "0 »brevfif«n mucho aiIk^ 
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THE ATE-ATE 



1. £Pufdes IfiagfnAr cfwo fufrt 

2. nifios df 0 I 10 «nos fufrin contldtradOK maU Kufrtf T 
3» SlfiMprf fSUrUt fn pfMgrO. 

4. 1l«r un «nl»i«l 

S» quf «lgun« gfnt« Crff quf traf MiU sufrtf. 

6. EkU fn gr«n peHgrO df Kfr dfKtrufdO. 

7» Etf inlpil ft fl «rf**rf» 

0. El «r«-'r« f^ un «nfMl extr«ilo 

9. c«w dfl tMilo df un gato. 

10. PerteiifCf « U mUpi rawllU « quf PfrtfnfCfn los cfunyoK. 

U. AlguntK vfCfK ft ^ff*M ti«ce un rtildo 

12. qut Kuen4 cqiho "ar**)^* 

13. por If dIfrOn «Kf nombre. 

14. lOu^ Kufrtf quf tu no UfntiS quf vWlr solol 

15. VtvfK fn un« c«» con tu fMifHf» 

16. El «r«*4rf ^fvf fn irbolfK 

17. fn un« UU grindfi 

10. Cfrci de U cokU df Africa. 

19^ Se pufde fncontrar »lo 

20. fn Idk irbolfK df lot bouquet. 

21. El «r«-4r* K« parfCf « un mtpicht^ 
22^ TIene uni coU anchi f Pfludi 

23. r unoK dlfntet Mujf fufrtft^ 

24. El a)rf*axe tlfnf unit mnoi curlosa^^ 

25. El dedo ntfdfo df cado vuno ft Atucho mis largo 

26. r dflgado que lot otrOK. 

27. Tu trabajat y Juegas durante fl dfa. 
20. r duemtet por la nochf^ 

29. El axf-are hacf fl opuftto. 

30. El ft nocturno. 

31. Oufrme durante fl dfa. 

32. f Kilf fn la noctif. 

33. Luf^o bHnca df rm i rifna 

34. buKcando coiiifda. 

35. Con KuK dlfntf^t li'^e unOK aguJfrftOK fn fos troncoK df los 

36. OeKPu» tnelf el dfdo dentro r ^ica unot guianUoK 

37. quf Kf coMe. 

30. Para bfber* no nfcetlta un como tu. 

39. (I are-aye Nie tf f I dfdo Urgo fn f I a^ua 

4(}. |lo taca df ladOi pasfndoto por la bocal 

41. Lot arf*ireK ^on catl fxtlntot 

42. pOrquf cati todoK los bosqufS donrtc f lloK ¥lven 

43. han tldo i^ettufdOK. 

44. Huclia gfittf trata de maUr a lot ayf-ayft 

45. cuando lot vfn 

46. POrquf Crffn que lot ijre.ajres trifn ai^la KUfrtf^ 
47^ Por etta r«idn.^el axf-^jrf fsti en gran pelfgro. 
4t^4 iQue trUte Keri para el are-'iyeJ 

4jf. Sdlo quedan co«ao unos SO are-ayltos en fl mundo^ 
SJ. poKlble que lot aye-axet no tobrevlvin mucho mii^ 
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Table 7 



, , Sample Informational Texts, English 



1HE ATE'A^E 



1, Thirw it «n «nl«l1 

Z* th«t tCM piopli bitim brinfjt b«d luck, 

3. U it in dingir of bting dittroy«d. 

5. Thi «yi*«ye it « ttrmgi mImI 

«bwt thi tUi of « c«t. t 

7. tt biloAQt to thi tm faiiity «t thi nonkiy* 

4. Sa««tl«ct thi «yi*«yi atkit • ivoiti 
$* tiiAt toundt tiki *«yi-«yit* 

10. Th«t it boki it u« nwtd. 

11. Ihi «yi*«yi Hvit in trwit 
iZ. on « Urgi it1«nd 

13. off thi c04tt or Afrki. 

14. tt c«n bi found iloni 

tS. mn9 thi trtit in thi fontt. 

I(. Thi «yi*«yi lookt iihi i raccoon. 

17. It hM% A i^idi buthy t«i1 

U. «nd viry ttrong tilth. 

19. Thi «yi««yi h«t ttr«ngi* looking h«ndt. 

20. Ihi kiddie finger on i«ch h«nd tt vwch tongir 

21. And thinoir th«n thi othir finffirt* 
22* Ihi «yi-«yi it noctumilt 

23. It tliipt during thi day* 

24. And coawt out it night. 

25. Then it Jumpt froot br«nc,' to branch 
2(. looking for food. 

27. With itt tilth* it i4kit ti»>y hoiit in tni trunkt. 

28. Thin it riAChit in ind pulh out iittli CAtirpHUrt 

29. th«t it lAttt 

30. To drinkt it dipt oni long finger into wiUr 

31. And it Puilt thi fin9ir tldit««yt through itt nouthi 

32. The «yi<^»it «n «i«ott ixtinct 

33« becAuti AlQott «il thi forettt whin thiy Hvi 

34. h«vi been cut dOiKt. 

35. H«ny PiOple «lto try to kill «yi*«yet 
3(. when they tei thia 

37. becAuti they biliivi th«t «yi*«yit bring b«d iuck. 

38. So thi «yi-«yi it in b«d troubli. 

39. Then «ri only About 50 Uttle «yt*«yit lift in the i^holi world. 

40. Thi «yi*«yit My not bi «b1i to turvivi mjch longer. 
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IntOnnil volcit 

THE m-kii 



1. C«i you i«iaglni how it wuld bi 

2. if 8 to to yi«r-o1dt wtre contidin^ b«d luckT 
3t Tou would iMy% bi in danger. 

4. Theri*t «n «nt«4l 

5. tlut tO«it ptopli biUivi brinqt b«d luck. 
(. lt*t in gn«t d«ngir of bilng dittroyid. 
?« Th«t AniMal it thi «yi-«yi. 

8. Thi lyi-iyi it i ttr«ngi «nlMa1 

9. About thi tUi of I cit. 

10, tt biion^ to tN tMt f4«fly «t fhi i*QAkiy« 

11. 5oNi«ti«»«t thi «yi-«yi «iiket i AOiti 

12. th«t touodt liki *«yi-iyi.* 

13, Th«t*t Ikow it Mt najptd, 

14. Voti*ri lucky ycu ^n*t hm to «10ni. 

15, Too Ifvi in « hOuti with your f4«11y. 
1(, Thi «yi*«yi livit in tnit 

17. on A urgi itUnd 

18. Off thi coAtt of Africa. 

19. It c«n b« found «lo«ti 

20. «M»n9 thi tmt in thi fontt. 

21. Ihi «yi-iyi lookt Ifki « r«cc00n. 

22. tt h«t I widi buthy t«il 

23. And very ttrong teeth. 

24. Thi «yi-iyi h«t ttr«nge<^ looking h«Adt. 

25. The Middle fingir on iich hand it vwch longer 
2(. And thinner th«n the othir fingert* 

27. Tou work or pUy during the day* 

28. And tliep it night. 

29. The «yi*«yi doit thi oppotiti. 

30. It it nocturnal, 

31. It tliipt during thi diy* 

32. «iid comtt ovt At night, 

33. Thin it Jtitapt froti branch to branch 

34. looking for food. 

35. ifith itt teitht it m«kit tiny holet in tni trunkt. 
3$. Thin it nichft in and pullt out littii catirptiUrt 

37. that it lAtt. 

38. To drlnkt it doetn't need i gUtt ilki you, 

39. - Thi lyt^iyt dipt one long finger into wAtir 

40. «mt pullt thi finger tidii««yt through itt novthi 

41. The «vi-mt «n Atmott ejitinct 

42. becA^'ti nt«r1y «11 thi fonttt whirt thiy livi 

43. h«vi been cut down. 

44. Hiny people «1tO try to kill «yi*«yit 

45. when they tii thew ' 

4(. becAuti they biHeti th«t iye*«yet bring b«d luck. 

47. So the «yi*«yi it In b«d trouble. 

48. Hoif t«d It Hvtt be for the «yi-«yeJ 

49. ' TIjere «r« only About 50 little «yi*«yet left In the whole 

50. Thi «ye-«yet My not be Able to turvlvi mjch longir. 
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2. Use of humor/Personification of animals^ e.g., "Chinchillas don't use 
coats." 

3. Comparison of the reader's attributes/characteristics with the animal* 
attributes/characteristics^ ^.g., "Vou work and plav during the day; 
chinchillas sleep during the day." 

4. Use of contractions, e.g., **can*t", "youVe". 

There were five informal mechanisms in each of the informal passages, 
distributed throughout the text. As a consequence, the informal versions were 
slightly longer than the formal versions, although the two versions contained 
the same number of informational units or facts. For each text, a reproduction 
of the Photograph of the animal was prepared. 

Latin-square counterbalancing procedures were used to qenerate four topic 
orders and four condition (language x version) orders for the bilingual stu- 
dents. Each bilinqual student read four different texts: Spanish, Formal; 
Spanish, Informal; English^ Formal; and English^ Informal. The monolingual 
English groups also read four texts, 2 formal English and 2 inforn^al English. 

The design, excluding the factors introduced by counterbalancing proce^ 
dures> was a mixed design with repeated measures for both the bilingual and 
monolingual samples. For the bilingual sample, there was one between-subjects 
factor (Grade) and there were two within-sub^Ject factors: language of input 
(Spanish or English) and version (formal or informal). For the monolingual 
sample. Grade (3 or 4) was the between-subjects factor and version the within 
factor. 
Subjects 

Eighty-eioht students from third and fourth grade classes in a Ventura 
County Public school in southern California Participated in the study. The 
school had just completed 4 years of ESEA Title VII funding and is currently 
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supporting the bilingual program with state and local funds. 

Third Grade Participants . There were 40 students in the third grade 
qroup. These third graders were divided into the following three qroups: 

1. Bilingual Spanish readers: There were 16 students in this group, 6 
males and 10 females, with a mean age of 8.8 years. The students 
selected for inclusion in this group had been in the bilingual program 
for three years. They had begun their formal reading instruction in 
Spanish and had continued with Spanish as the primary medium for 
reading. Students in this group were either at or above grade level in 
Spanish, based on the reading book they were using, or were at grade 
level bsed on scores from the Spanish California Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS), addiinistered at the end of 2nd grade. When the testing bepan, 4 
of these students had had one month of formal instruction in tran- 
sitioning to English reading whereas the others had not yet begun 

this instruction. 

2. Bilingual, English-transitioned readers: There were 8 students in this 
group, 4 males and 4 females, with a mean age of 8.5 years. These stu- 
dents had been participants in the bilingual program for three years, 
although not all of them had begun reading in Spanish. Four students 
were classified as fluent English speakers when they enrolled in school 
and had begun formal reading instruction in English; four students were 
transitioned to English reading by the end of first grade. None of 
these students had had formal Spanish reading instruction in either 
second or third grades. These students were at or above grade level 
based on the reading section of their achievement test scores and were 
in English readers at-grade level. 

6o 
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3. Monolingual English readers: There were 16 students in this group, 10 
males and 6 females, with a mean age of 8.8 years. All of these stu- 
dents had been classified as fluent English proficient (FEP) upon 
entrance to school. Both Anglos and Chicanos comprise this group. These 
students had begun formal reading instruction in English and have 
received no instruction in Spanish, oral language or reading. None of 
these students were ever enrolled 1n a bilingual program. All were at 
grade level in reading, according to the level of their reading book 
and/or achievement test scores. This group of third graders received 
only English language versions of the texts. 

Fourth Grade . There were a total of 48 fourth grade students. These were 
divided in to two groups: Bilingual readers and Momolingual English readers. 
Descritiopns of the characteristics of each group are given below. 

1. Bilingual Readers: Thirty-two bilingual readers, 22 female and 10 male, 
with a mean age of 10.3 years, participated in the study. The majority 
of the students in this group have been enrolled in a bilinqual program 
for a minimum of three years and a maximum of four years. All stuocnts 
in this group had received some formal instruction in both Spanish and 
English reading, or were identified by their teachers as possessing 
some level of biliteracy. (This means of identification was verified by 
administering an informal reading inventory in the child's weaker 
language. The students were asked to read a paragraph from a third 
grade text and then answer some comprehension questions.) Students 
selected for this group were at grade level in reading in their domi* 
nant language and at least at 2nd grade level in their weaker language, 
according to the following criteria: 
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a. Were at grade level on the Spanish CT8S readina section and/or 
4th grade Spanish reading texts with a minimum of 2nd grade 
reading level in English or 

b. Were at grade level on the English CT8S in reading and/or were 
reading 4th grade English language texts, with a minimum of 2nd 
grade reading levels in Spanish. 

2. Monolingual English readers: Sixteen students participated in this 
qroup, 10 males and 6 females, with ^ mean age of 10.4 years. All of 
these students had been classified as fluent English proficient (FEP) 
upon entrance to school. Both Anglos and Mexican-Americans comprised 
this group. These students had begun formal reading instruction in 
English and had continued instruction only in that language. These 
students were either at grade level based on their reading achievement 
test scores or were using 4th grade level reading books. 
Procedure and Tasks 

The main task for all subjects was a two-part reading-to-learn activity. 
The first part consisted of a free recall of the text, immediately following the 
reading of each text. The second part consisted of seven general probe 
questions, one per category of information, e.g., **How did the aye-aye get its 
name?". These questions were used to determine whether non-recalled information 
had In fact been learned but had not been accessed and produced during the free 
recall task. 

Each subject was tested individually. They were instructed to read each 
Pdssf ^ so that they could retell it to the experimenter after the reading. They 
were also informed of the probed questions to follow the recall. These tasks 
Kjre demonstrated with a sample passage. Instructions and questions were given 
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in the student's dominant language, which was determined at the beainning of the 
session and by previous conversations with the child's teacher. Bilingual stu- 
dents were told that they could answer in the language of their choice, 
regardless of the input language of the text. 

Prior to the presentation of the typed versions of each text, the child was 
ihown the picture of the animal about which they were next going to read. They 
were asked whether they had ever seen or knew anything about that animal. If 
they reported ves, they were asked to tell about it. Not one subject was able to 
provide any correct information about any of the four vanishing animals. After 
the student had finished reading the text, the picture was removed so as not to 
confuse visual clues with recall. 

Immediatsly following the reading of each text, the child was asked to 
count backwards from 20 in order to eliminate immediate, sht»rt-te^*m nemory 
effects. They were then instructed to retell w^at ever information they could 
from the passage. The experimenter was limitej to the following prc^pts during 
recall; "And then?**, Xan you think of anyth,ng else?**, and **You told me...". 
The prolt questions were asked immediately following tru .onclusion of the 
recall for the text. The next text was then presented. Each student's reiall and 
responses to the questions were t^pe recor^'^d. 

An additional task was administered to the third grade Bilingual Spanish 
readers and to the Bilingual English transitioned readers approximately two 
weeks after completion of the reading tasKS. This task was a Ifstening activity. 
The Bilingual Spanish readers were re-presented with the two English texts which 
iwiey had read earlier. These were presented via audiotape. Recall and probe 
question data were again collected. The Bilingual English-transitioned readers 
were re-:jresented with the two Spanish texts that they had read and again recall 
and probe question tasks were conducted. The rationale for this **add'On" task 
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was that we were interested in knowing the deQree to which these students could 
understand oral presentation of content-area material after three years of ESL 
ins^:ruction. The findings from this task are important because the kind of 
information contained in these texts is consistent with what is taught orally 
and with what might be presented in a traditional Encjl ish-only class. Thus, for 
those students who did not appear to be able to read and learn from content-area 
texts Presented in English, we investigated their ability to listen and learn 
from the same text. 
Scoring 

The recall protocols and probe guestion responses were scored for the number 
of Presented facts that were mentioned. The number of presented facts was not 
identical to the number of presented statements, which are shown in fables 6 and 
7, because some presented statements actually repeat the same fact. 
Accordingly, each text was analyzed to determine the number of unigue facts in 
''he text. For example, in the Aye-Aye text shown in Table 7, lines 2 and and 37 
convey the same unigue fact, namely that some people believe that aye-ayes bring 
bad luck. In scoring, this fact was cou'>ted as one fact. Other information was 
analyzed similarly. The total number of facts in the formal and informal ver- 
sions of each texl topic was the same, although not each topic had the same 
number of facts. The Aye-Aye topic texts contained 27 facts, and the Chinchilla, 
Vicuna and Quetzal topic texts each contained 28 facts. Proportion of infor- 
mation given was the measure used in the analyses and was determined by com- 
paring the number of facts given to the total number of facts that could have 
been given for a particular text topic, i.e., 27 or 28. 

The transcribed protocols were scored for the number and identity of the pre^ 
sented facts. For example, the following is the recall protocol of one third 
grade student; 
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The aye-aye is as biq as a cat. People think that he brings 
bad luck. 

This protocol contains two facts, the first oresented in line 6 of the text 
shown in the left hand portion of Table 7, ana the second presented in line 2 
repeated in line 37 this sane sample text. This student's score was there- 
fore 2 out of 27 or .07 (7%) of the presented information. A student who 
included 10 unique facts about the Aye-Aye would have received a score of 10/27 
c .37 (m). 

The probe question responses were scored in the same manner, i.e., for the 
number and identity of the presented fact. Again, the number of facts mentioned 
in responding to the probe questions was compared to the number of facts that 
could have been given in response to that question and proportion of information 
scores were derived for each text. 

Results and Discuss^^on 
The proportions of facts recalled were submitted to Analyses of Variance. 
Amonq the third graders, one analysis was performed on the data from the 
bilingual and transition groups in which Group was the Between-subjects factor 
and lanquaqe and version were the Within-subjects variables. There were no main 
effects, neither of group, version nor language. There was a significant 
interaction of language by group, £ (1,22) - 17.53, p < .01. The means for this 
interaction are shown in Table 8. After reading, the third grade bilingual stu- 
dents recalled more facts if the input language was Spanish (Mean = .17) than 
the input language was English (Mean = .06). The reverse was true for the third 
crade transition students: more was recalled after English input (Mean = .22) 
than after Spanish input (Mean - .11). The Fourth gr^de bilinguals, whose data 
is also shown in Table 8, recalled exactly the same amount of information after 
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Table 8 

Mean Proportion of Facts Recalled from Informational Texts 

Input Language 



Group 


Spanish 


English 


Third Grade Bilinguals 


.17 


.06 


Third Grade Transition 


.11 


.22 


Fourth Grade Bilinguals 


.23 


.23 


Third Grade Monolinguals 




.21 


Fourth Grade Monolinguals 




.28 
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Spanish input as after English input, Mean = .23. Version made no difference for 
this group either. Thus, replicating the effects observed in the fable study, 
the third grade bilingual program participants recall more after Spanish; 
however, by fourth grade and after only 8 to 9 months of instruction in English 
reading, the amount of inforn;ation recalled was the same regardless of language 
of input. The data for the monolingual students were analyzed in one analysis in 
which grade was a between-subjects factor and version a Within-subjects factor. 
Grade was significant, £(1,30) - 4.25, p < .05, whereas version was not. As 
indicated in Table 8, fourth graders recalled more than third graders. 

Comparison of the fourth grade monolinguals and the fourth grade bilinguais 
indicated that the amount of information recalled after English input was 
eguivalent, t^ (46) = 1.28, p > .05. Furthermore, first language performance of 
the third araders indicated that the recall of the bilinguais after Spanish 
(Mean = .17) was eguivalent to the recall of the monolinguals after English 
inout (Mean = .21). The proportions of facts remembered as assessed by the probe 
guestions were analyzed in the same manner as the recall data. The obtained pat- 
tern of results and significant effects was the same as in the recall task. The 
means are shown, in Table 9. 

Thus, for students who have not yet begun reading in English, the amount of 
information that is learned is greater with Ll (Spanish) materials. Hov/ever, 
performance after English input is no longer different from that after Spanish 
once students have had two-thirds of a year of English reading instnrtion, as 
is the case with the fourth grade bilinaual studisnts. The data 'ndicate that 
reading content area materials in L2 (English) is a sufficient; difficult task 
for the third graders that comprehension and memory for the information is below 
that for Ll materials. A final issue we pursued was to assess the listening 
comprehension of these studi!nts. The amount of information recalled by the third 
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Table 9 

Mean Proportion of Facts Reported in Probe Questions 



Group 

Third Grade Bilinguals 
Third Grade Transition 
Fourth Grade Bilinguals 
Third Grade Monolingrials 
Fourth Grade Monolingual s 



Spanish English 
.19 .08 
.10 .21 
.24 .22 
.24 
.28 
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grade bilinQual students after listening to English materials (Mean - .13) was 
significantly greater than after reading (Mean ^ .06), F (1, 15) = 15.96, p < 
.01. Similarly, the third grade transition students performed better with 
Spanish materials they listened to (Mean = .18^ than with those they read (Mean 
^ .11), F (1,7) = 10.2, p < .02. 

The data indicate that reading to learn in content areas is limited by 
orthographic decoding. Once these skills have become sufficiently autcwnatized, 
there are no differences in the mocnt that is learned frm Spanish (LI) and 
English (L2) input. Sufficf^rnt automatization appears to occur in about 8 to 9 
months, at least for the sorts of materials used in the present study. The 
degree to which this conclusion generalizes over other classroom materials in 
the content areas remains an operi question. However, as we found for the narra- 
tives, the limits on comprehension of L2 appear to reside in beina able to iden- 
tify the individual words that are in the incoming message. Transfer of compre- 
hension skills that are available for use with Ll to L2 do not appear to be the 
problem. We note however, that there was a great deal of variability in the Ll 
comprehension and learning skills for both monolingual English and bilingual 
students. These variations within a language group call for instruction that is 
adaptive to the particular skill level of the individual. 
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Footnotes 

1. This research was conducted in Southern California. In this region, 
the word coqer is commonly used and the word agarrar is less common. 
Whereas under certain circumstances coger may have taboo sexual con- 
notations this term is frequently used in everyday discourse by both 
the teachers and children who participated in the research. 

2. Copies of the protocols may be obtained by writing to the first 
author. 

3. T-tests have been uied to test for significance of mean differences 
between groups. A two-tailed significance criterion was adopted, 
which requires greater values than the one-tailed for acceptable 
levels of sianif icance. The use of individual t^-tests in this fashion 
is a less strinnent procedure than multi-factor analysis of variance 
and therefore makes it easier to conclude that there is a significant 
difference among means. In the context of the present work, especially 
when comparisons between performance with Spanish as canpared to 
English input are discussed, the use of the t^-test can be justified on 
the grounds that it biases toward finding a difference. 
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APPENDIX 

Dissemination of Project Information 

The following is a list of papers and presentations that have been used to 
disseminate the findings of this project: 

Goldman^ S. R., Reyes> M., and Varnhagen> C. (in press) Understanding fables in 
first and second languages. National Association for Bilingual Education 
Journal . 

Goldman, S. R.> Reyes, M., and Varnhagen, c. (in press) Applying first-language 
skills to second-language comprehension: Narrative comprehension by 
Spanish-English spealcers. Bilingual Education Paper Series. Vol. 6 
#12. Los Angeles, CA: Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Center, 
California State University. 

Goldman, S. R. and Reyes, M. (1983) Use of prior knowledge in understanding 
fables in first and second languages . Paper presented at the annual 
meetings of the American Educational Research Association, Montreal, 
Canada. (This paper has been submitted to ERIC for inclusion in the data 
base of the Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement and Evaluation.) 

Goldman^ S. R.> Reyes, M. and Varnhagen, c. (1983) Utilization of knowledge 
acguired through first language in compreheriding r second language: 
Narrative comprehension by Spanish-English speakers . Paper presented at 
the Twelfth Annual International Bilingual Bicultural Education Conference 
of the National Association for Bilingual Education, Washington^ D. C. 
(This paper has been submitted to ERIC for inclusion in the data base of 
the Clearinghouse on Language and Linguistics.) 
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Reyes^ M. and Goldman* S. R. (1984) Comprehension of Content Area Passages: A 
Study of Spanish/English Elementary School Readers . Submitted to the 
prooraTi committee of the Thirteenth Annual International Bilingual 
Bicultural Education Conference of the National Association for Bilingual 
Education. 

Reyes* M. fl983) Learning from Content Area Passages . Presentation sponsored 
by Funds for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education (FIPSE) program* 
University of California* Santa Barbara. 

A project abstract was also sent to the Clearinghouse on Bilingual 
Education. In addition* numerous reprint requests have been received and the 
appropriate paper sent in response. Copies of the in press ,iournal article were 
sent to school personnel of the school districts from which the sample was 
drawn . 
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